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TO MOTHERS. 



Though I have not the happiness to he a mother, my 
love of children has led me to think a good deal 
ahout them, their amusements, and their lessons. 

This little history was written 'for a real little 
Arthur, and I have endeavoured to write it nearly as 
I would tdl it to an intelligent child. I well remem- 
ber what I wanted to be told myself, in addition to 
what I found in my lesson-book, when I was first 
allowed to read the History of Englaad, and I hope 
I have answered most of the questions I recollect to 
have wished to ask. 

I may have failed in satisfying the almost bound- 
less inquiries of intelligent children, and I could 
wish that the mother or governess who may put this 
little book into the hands of her pupils, woidd read 
each chapter herself before she gives it to a child, 
that she may be ready with answers to such questions 
as the chapter may suggest. 

Perhaps I have not made my small volume amusing 
enough to answer the purpose of those who wish 
children to learn everything in play. I do not 
know that I could have done so if I wished it : there 
are some things to be learned from the History of 
England, that are of some import to the fixture life of 
a child, and are no play : things, independent of the 
change of kings, or the fighting of battles, or even 
of the pathetic tales in which every true history is 
rich. 

These things I have tried to teach in a way to 
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engage the attention, and to fix them in the memory, 
till advancing age, and the reading of history in 
detail, shall call them into use. 

Next to the study of the Sacred Scriptures, I have 
always held the history of our own country to be 
important in education, particularly in that of boys. 

To teach the love of our country is almost a reli- 
gious duty. In the Scriptures how often is it referred 
to ! How many beautiful passages in the Psalms 
encourage it! *' If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let 
my right hand forget her cunning." But above all 
other tender expressions, is that of the blessed Jesus, 
addressed to Jerusalem and its inhabitants : " How 
often would I have gathered thy children together, as 
a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye 
would not !" 

Let no one fear that to cultivate patriotism is to 
make men illiberal in feeling towards mankind in 
general. Is any man the worse citizen for being a good 
son, or brother, or father, or husband ? 

I am indeed persuaded that the well-groimded love 
of our own country is the best security for that en- 
lightened philanthropy which is aimed at as the per- 
fection of moi*al education. 

This is the feeling that has guided me in writing 
• Little Arthur's History.' If it should happily lay 
the foundation for patriotism in one single English- 
man, my wishes will be answered, my best hopes ful- 
filled. 

M.C. 
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LITTLE AETHUE'S 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

The ancient Britons : their houses — clothes — and food. 

You know, my dear little Arthur, that the country 
you live in is called Englakd. It is joined to an- 
other country called Scotland, and the two together 
' are called Gbeat Bbitain. 

Now, a very long time ago, Britain was so full of 
trees, that there was very little room for houses, and 
still less for corn-fields, and there were no gardens. 

The hoiises were made of wicker-work; that is, 
of sticks put together like baskets, and plastered over 
with mud, to keep out the wind and rain; and the 
people, who were called Britons, used to build a 
good many together, and make a fence round them, 
to keep the bears, and the wolves, and the foxes, which 
lived in their woods, from coming in the night to 
steal their sheep, or perhaps to kill their children, 
while they were asleep. 

These fences were made of great piles of wood 
and trunks of trees, laid one upon another till they 
were as high as a wall ; for at that time the Britons 
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2 HOUSES — BOATS — CLOTHES. Chap. I. 

did not know how to build walls of stone or brick, 
with mortar. 

Several houses, with a fence round them, made 
a town ; and the Britons had their towns either in 
the middle of the woods, where they could hardly be 
found out, or else on the tops of high hills, from 
which they could see everything, and everybody that 
was coming near them, 

I do not think the insides of their houses could 
have been very comfortable. They had wooden 
stools to sit on, and wooden benches for bedsteads, 
and their beds were made of skins of wild beafits, 
spread over dry grass and leaves. In some places 
they used the pretty heath that grows upon the 
commons for beds, and in others, nothing but dry 
leaves spread upon the ground. They had great 
wooden bowls to hold their meat, and wooden cups 
to drink out of; and in some parts of the country 
I am almost sure they had coarse earthen plates and 
bowls. 

They had very few tools to make the things they 
wanted ; and yet, by taking great pains, they made 
them very neatly. Their boats were very curious ; 
they were nicely made, of basket-work covered over 
with leather ; they were called corracles. 

You may think, that as the Britons had such poor 
houses and beds, that they were not much better off 
for clothes. 

In the winter they used to wrap themselves up in 
the skins of the beasts they could shoot with their 
bows and arrows. In the summer they were naked, 
and instead of clothes they put paint upon their 
bodies. They were very fond of a fine blue colour, 
which they made of a pknt, called Woad, which they 
found in their woods. They squeezed out the juice 



Chap. II. FOOD — RELIGION. 3 

of the Woad, and then stained themselves all over 
with it, so that in summer they looked as if they were 
dressed in tight blue clothes. 

They were as ill off for eating aa for clothes. Only 
a few of the very richest Britons could get bread, the 
rest of the people ate acorns and berries, which they 
found in. the woods, instead of bread. They had beef, 
mutton, and deer, and hares, and wild birds. But 
then, as they had no nice fields to feed the sheep and 
cattle in, they were forced to spend a great deal of 
time in hunting for them in the woods, and often 
went without their dinners when they could not get 
near enough to a beast or bird to shoot it with their 
bows and arrows. 

Now you have read enough about the houses, and 
furniture, and boats, and clothes, and food of the 
Britons, that is, of the people who used to live in 
England long ago. 

Another time you shall read more about them. 



CHAPTEK II. 

Eeligion of the ancient Britons — the Druids — the misletoe — 
the Druids' songs. 

I AM sorry to say that the old Britons had no churches ; 
and that they did not know anything about the true 
God. Their oldest and cleverest men only thought 
God must be somewhere, and because they saw that 
oaks were the largest, and oldest, and best trees in 
the woods, they told the people that God must be 
' where the oaks grew ; but they were mistaken, you 
know, for God is in heaven, and He made the oaks, 
and everything else that you can see, and everything 
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that you can think of. But as these poor people did 
not know any better, they chose some of the oldest 
and wisest men to be their priests, and to say prayers 
for them, under the shade of the oaks. These priests 
they called Druids. They had long white beards, 
and wore better cl(5thes than the other people, for 
they had white linen robes. They knew how to cure 
sick people, by giving them different parts of the 
plants that grew in the woods; and if they were 
burnt, or cut, they made salves to heal them; and 
they would not teach the common people how to use 
these things of themselves, so everybody was obliged 
to go to them for help. And the people gave the 
Druids a part of what they had, whether it was com, 
or warm skins to make beds of, or paint, or tin, or 
copper, or silver, that they found among the moun- 
tains, for curing them. 

One of the things they used to cure the sick people 
with, was a plant called misletoe. It does not grow 
on the ground, but on the branches of other trees, 
particularly the oak. The Druids knew the time of 
year when its berries were ripe, and made a great 
feast and all the people came to it : and the oldest 
Druid, dressed in white, and with a white band round 
his head, used to take a golden sickle, and go up into 
the trees where the misletoe grew, and cut it while 
the others sang songs, and said some prayers to their 
false gods, because they did not know the true God. 

And the Druids knew how to make knives, and 
swords, and carts, called chariots, and to yoke horses 
to them, and they only gave these things to the bravest 
of the young men, that they might fight for them in 
case anybody should quarrel with them. 

These Druids used to advise the kings what to do, 
and what rules to give the people ; and because no- 
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body in England could write, the Druids made songs 
and verses about everything that happened, and taught 
them to the young people, that they might teach them 
again to their children. 

Now you know that though it is a very good thing 
to bo able to repeat fine verses about things that hap- 
pened long ago, it is much better to have them written 
down ; because people might forget some of the verses, 
and then their children would not know what had 
happened in their country before they lived them- 
selves. 

And so it was with the Druids. People began to 
forget the oldest verses, when something happened 
that I will tell you about in the next chapter, by 
means of which the Britons learned not only to write 
and read, but to know the true God. 



CHAPTER III. 

How the Romans came and conquered the Britons, and made 
them work. 

There is a place called Eome, a good way from Eng- 
land, and the people belonging to it ai-e called Eomans. 

Now, at the time I told you of, when the poor 
Britons were so ill off for almost everything, the 
Komans were the cleverest and bravest people in the 
world. By their bravery they had conquered aU 
the countries between Eome and England, which you 
know was then called Britain ; and by being able to 
write better than any other people at that time, they 
made books, in which they set down everything that 
happened to them and to the people they conquered. 

One of their bravest and cleverest men, called 
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Julius CiESAR, wrote what I have t*old you about 
England, and some more that I am going to tell you. 
When the Eomans had found out that there was such 
a country as Britain, some sailors and merchants 
came here to see what the country and the people 
were like. 

And they saw that the people were very strong and 
well made, and found that they were clever, and good 
tempered, and they wished to have some of them for 
servants, and some for soldiers. And they saw too 
that the country was very pretty, and that if anybody 
who knew how to build nice houses, and to make 
proper fields, were to live here, it would be a very 
pleasant place indeed. 

Besides all this, they found that some of the best 
tin and copper in the world was found in one part of 
England, and sometimes the people found gold and 
silver too. Then they saw among the shells by the 
sear-side, and in some of the rivers, some of those beau- 
tiful round white things called pearls, which ladies 
have always been fond of stringing and making neck- 
laces of. 

So when they went home to Rome, they told every- 
body of all the good things they had seen in Britain ; 
and the great men in Borne detennined to go and 
conquer the whole country, that they might make 
servants of the people, and take their land, and 
make corn-fields for themselves, and get all the tin, 
and copper, and silver, and gold, and pearls, and take 
them to Rome. 

Then the Romans sent some very brave soldiers, 
with their great captain, the same Julius Csesar who 
wrote down these things, and they crossed the sea 
in order to conquer Britain ; but they did not find it 
so easy to do as they hoped it would be. Although 
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the poor Britons were almost naked, and had very bad 
swords, and very weak spears and bows and arrows, 
and small shields, made of basket-work, covered with 
leather, they were so brave, that they fought a great 
many battles against the Eomans, who had every- 
thing they could want to fight with, before they 
would give up any part of their country to them. 

At last, when the Eomans had gotten a part of 
Britain, they were obliged to build very strong walls 
all about their houses. And their houses and walls 
were made of good stone and brick, instead of the 
trunks and branches of trees, such as the Britons 
used. And the Eoman soldiers were obliged to keep 
watch always^ because the Britons were trying every 
day to drive them away ; and they kept good swords, 
and spears, and great shields, covered with plates of 
iron ; and they put pieces of iron on their backs and 
their breasts, and their arms and legs, and called it 
armour, so the bad swords of the Britons could hardly 
ever hurt a Eoman ; but their bows and arrows, which 
they managed very well, killed a good many. 

However, the Eomans remained masters at last, 
and they made the Britons cut down many of their 
woods, and turn the ground into corn-fields and gar- 
dens for them ; and they forced them to dig the tin 
and copper out of the earth for them, and to fish in 
the seas and rivers, to find pearls for the Eoman 
ladies; and the poor Britons were veiy unhappy, 
because they had lost their freedom, and could never 
do as they liked. 

But I must end this long chapter. In the next I 
will tell you how God turned the unhappiness of the 
poor Britons into everything good for them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

How the Romans taught the Britons many things, and how some 
of them became Christians. 

You remember, I hope, what you read in the first 
cliapter, about the uncomfortable houses of the Britons, 
how badly they were dressed, and how often they 
were obliged to be hungry when they could not catch 
the birds or beasts in the woods. 

Now, when God allowed the Romans to come and 
take part of the country of the Britons, and to make 
servants of the people, he put it into the hearts of the 
Romans to teach the Britons most of the things they 
knew themselves, and the Romans who came to Bri- 
tain wrote books, from which we learn the way in 
which these things were done. 

By employing the Britons to help them to build 
their houses and walls, of stone or brick, they taught 
them how to make good ones for themselves ; then by 
making them learn to spin and weave the wool that 
grew upon their sheep, they gave them means to 
make better clothes, both for winter and summer, 
than they had thought of before; and they left off 
staining their skins with the juice of plants, and 
began to wash themselves, and to keep their hair 
neat, and even to put on ornaments, like the Romans. 

When they saw how the Romans ploughed the 
fields, and made com enough grow to make bread for 
everybody, as well as for the rich people, they began 
to do the same; and they began to like to have 
gardens for cabbages and onions, and apples and 
roses, all four of which the Romans taught them to 
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plant, besides some other useful things which I have 
forgotten. 

But what was much better than all the rest, the 
Eomans built some schools, and had school-masters to 
teach their children to read and write, and the little 
Britons were allowed to go to these schools as well 
as the little Eomans, and, as the Britons were very- 
clever, you may think how soon they learned to read 
and write, and how glad their fathers and mothers 
were to see them so improved. 

You see, therefore, that when God allowed the 
Eomans to conquer the Britons, he made them the 
means of teaching them a great many useful things ; 
above all, how to read. 

In a short time after the Eomans first took the 
country for themselves there came some very good 
men, who brought the Bible with them, and began to 
teach both the Eomans and the Britons, who could 
read, all about the true God, and how they ought to 
serve Him, and love Him. And they told them to 
love one another, instead of fighting. And, by de- 
grees, they made the Britons forget the Druids, and 
leave off praying under the oaks. And they built 
several churches, and a great many Britons became 
Christians, and learned to thank God for sending the 
Eomans to their country to teach them to be wiser, 
and better, and happier than they were before. 

You may suppose that all these things took a good 
deal of time to do ; indeed, they took a great many 
years, and in that time there were many different 
Eoman governors. And when you are a little older, 
and know more about England, you will read some- 
thing about them in the large History of England, 
and in some other books. 

B 3 
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CHAPTER V. 

How the Romans made a market in London, and used money, 
and built a wall and a tower; and how they improved Bath, 
and many other towns. 

I TOLD you what poor and small places the British 
towns were before the Eomans came here^ They 
soon taught the Britons to make them better. Lon- 
don was one of their towns ; it was so hid among trees 
that it could hardly be seen, but the Eomans soon 
cut down a good many of the trees round it, and built 
large houses there to live in. And they made a mar- 
ket, which you know is a place where people go to 
sell what they do not want themselves, and to buy 
other things. At first they only changed one thing 
for another ; I mean, that if one man wanted a pair 
of shoes, he went to the shoemaker, and said, Give 
me a pair of shoes and I will give you a shirt, or 
some chickens, or something that I have, and do not 
want myself, if you will give me the shoes. But this 
was troublesome, because people could not easily 
carry enough things about to make exchanges with. 
So, when the Eomans came, they began to use money 
to buy the things they wanted, and the money was 
made of the silver and copper found in England. 

Well, besides the good houses and the market the 
Eomans made in London, they built a good waU, 
made of stone and brick mixed, round it, and a tower. 
Now a tower is a very high and strong building ; and 
it was used long ago to put money and other things 
into, to keep them safe. And if any enemies came to 
fight the people of a country, they used to put the 
women and children into their towers, while the 
strong men went to fight their enemies, and drive 
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fhem. away. Toireis are chiefly used now to keep 
guns and swoids in, and cniions things ; and dome- 
times we pat wild beasts in them, to keep them safe, 
while we go to see what they are like. Another sort 
of tower, yon know, is boilt by the dde, or at the 
end, of a chnrch, to hang the bells in, that people 
may know it is time to go to piayeis, when they hear 
the bells ring. 

Thong^ the Bomans took so mnch pains with Lon- 
don, they did not foiget the other towns of the Britons^ 
bat made them all mnch better. I will teU yon the 
names of some they did most good to. First, there 
was Bath, where the Britons showed them some 
springs of waim water, which were nsed to core sick 
people. Drinking the water was good for some, and 
bathing in it for others. Now, Bath was a veiy pretty 
place, and the Bomans made it prettier, by building 
beantifol houses to bathe in, and making fine gardens 
to their own houses ; and many of the great men,, 
and some Boman ladies, loTcd to live there. And 
the Britons followed their example, and began to 
have fine houses, and to plant beautiful gardens, and 
some of them went to Borne to learn more than they 
could learn in Britain ; and when they came back^ 
they taught others what they had learned. 

Then there was York, the largest town next to 
London, of those that the Bomans took the trouble to 
make much better than the old Britons had done. 

Besides houses, and towers, and walls, the Bomans 
boilt some good schools in York, and I have CTen 
heard that there was a libran/ in Y'ork, in tlie time of 
the Bomans ; bat I am not quite sore of this. 

But I should never finish my chapter, and you would 
be very tired, if I were to try to tell you every one of 
the names of the British towns that the Bomans im- 
proved; in all, I dare say, they are more than a hundred. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

How the Romaus left Britain; and how the Saxons and Angles 
came and conquered the countiy, and behaved cruelly to the 
people. 

Everything seemed to be going on well with the 
Britons and Eonians, when a great misfortune hap- 
pened, which I must tell you about. 

Most of the great men in Eome had grown veiy 
idle and careless, because they had become so rich 
and strong that they could do what they pleased, and 
make everybody else obey them. And they let the 
soldiers in Eome be quite idle, instead of keeping 
them busy about useful things. So they forgot how 
to fight properly, and when a great many enemies 
came to fight against Eome, the soldiers there could 
not drive them away, and they sent, in a hurry, to 
Britain, for all the good Eoman soldiers that were 
there, as well as the strongest and best Britons, to go 
and defend them ; so Britain was left without enough 
men to take care of the towns, and the old men, and 
the women, and the children. 

It happened that very soon after the best Britons 
had gone away to Eome, a number of people, called 
Saxons, came in great ships to Britain, and landed ; 
and finding nobody to defend the coimtry, they took 
all the gold and silver, and clothes, and food they 
could find, and even some of the little children to 
make servants of, and carried them off in their ships 
to their own country. 

And when the other Saxons and their neighbours 
saw what good and useful things were to be had in 
lintain, they determined to go too. Some of them 
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said they would only rob the Britons, and some said 
they would try to conquer the whole country, and 
take it for their own ; and so, after a deal of fighting, 
they did. But although a great many of the bravest 
Britons were taken to Bome, some of the others joined 
together, to try and defend their coimtrj-. 

One of the first of them was King Arthur, who was 
one of the bravest men in the world, and he had some 
friends who were called his knights. They helped 
him to fight the Saxons, but the Saxons were too 
strong for them ; so after fighting a long time. King 
Arthur was obliged to give up to them. You will 
read many pretty stories about King Arthur and his 
knights, when you are older. 

I have heard that they were all so good and so 
brave, that nobody could tell who was the best, and 
that the king himself did not know which to like best, 
so he had a large round table made, that they might 
all sit at it, and be equal ; because you know that at 
a round table the places are all alike, but at a long 
table one place may seem better than another. But 
I cannot tell you more about the knights now, for we 
must think about the Saxons. 

The two bravest Saxons that came at first were 
brothers ; they were called Hengist and Horsa, and 
they made themselves kings over part of England. 
Soon after them more Saxons came, and brought over 
some of their neighbours, called Angles, besides 
others, whose names you would not remember if I 
told them to you ; but you will remember the Angles, 
because these were the people who changed the name 
of half of Britain into Angleland, which we now call 
England. 

By little and little, the Saxons and Angles drove 
the natives out of almost all Britain. The greatest 
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number of those who remained went into that part 
called Wales, whore there were high mountains and 
thick woods, where they could hide themselves. 
And some went with King Arthur to a part of France, 
which they called Brittany, after their dear old coun- 
try, and a good many went to Ireland, and to the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

Now the Saxons were fierce and cruel, for they 
had not yet learned anything about the true God ; 
but instead of loving and serving Him, they made a 
great many figures of stone and wood, in the shape of 
men and women, and called them by different names, 
such as Woden, and Thor, and fancied they could 
help them and bless them, if they prayed to them ; 
but you know this was both foolish and wicked. It 
was foolish, because stones and wood cannot hear, or 
understand ; and wicked, because we ought only to 
pray to the true God. 

The Britons, who had all become Christians before 
the Saxons came to Britain, were veiy ill treated by 
the Saxons, because they would not leave off loving 
and serving the true God. Their churches were 
pulled down, and the clergymen either killed or 
driven away. And the people of England (as Britain 
now began to be called) were almost in as bad a state 
as before the Bomans came ; for although the Saxons 
were glad enough to make them build houses, and 
plough the corn-fields, and take care of sheep for 
them, they would not let them read — ^they spoilt their 
schools, and burnt the books, besides pulling down 
the churches, as I told you before. 

At length, however, these bad times ended, and 
the Saxons themselves left off being cruel, and did 
more good to the country than ever the Bomans did, 
as I will tell you in anollier chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

How there were seven kings in England at one time; how 
Augustine and his friends came from Rome and made the 
people Christians; and how some of the young men went to 
Rome to be taught. 

I TOLD you, in the last chapter, that the Saxon bro- 
thers, Hengist and Horsa, made themselves kings 
over part of Britain. 

Soon afterwards five more brave captains among 
the Saxons made themselves kings. So there were 
seven kings in England. As soon as they were settled, 
they and their people began to like the houses and 
gardens and bathing places the Eomans had left in the 
country, and a few of them began to learn to read, and, 
by degrees, some of the Christian clergymen ventured 
to try to teach them to know the true God. But very 
few dared to do this at first, for most of the Saxons were 
so foolish and cruel that they would have killed them. 

And now I will tell you what chiefly helped the 
British clergymen to make all the Saxons Christians. 

Soon after the seven Saxon kings had settled them- 
selves quietly in Britain, a good many young men 
were taken firom Britain to be made servants at Rome. 
Most of these were Angles, and it happened that as 
they were standing together the Bishop of Home saw 
them, and he thought they were very beautiful, and 
asked where they came from and who they were. He 
was told they were Angles, from Britain, but that they 
were not Christians. He was sorry for this, and said 
if they were Christians they would be Angds, not 
Angles. 

Now he did not go away and forget this, bat he sent 
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for a good man named AuguBtine, and asked him if 
lie would go to Britain and teach these people to be 
Christians ; and Augustine said he would, and he chose 
some other good men to help him to teach. 




King Ethelbert declares himself a Christian. 

When Augustine and his friends got to England 
they went to the king of the part they reached firsts 
and asked leave to teach the people, and the king gave 
them leave, and gave them a church in the town of 
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Oanterbuiy, and learned a great deal from them him- 
self. But some of the other kings did not like to be 
Christians, nor to let their people learn, and were very 
angry with those who listened to Augustine, and killed 
some of his friends. But at last, when they saw that 
the Christians behaved better than those who served 
the wooden and stone fiilse gods they brought with 
them from their own country, they allowed their people 
to learn, and so by degrees they all became Christians. 

Ina, who was one of the kings of that part of Eng- 
land which was then called Wessex, but now part is 
called Hampshire and part Berkshire, was very fond 
of learning, and he collected a penny from every 
house where the master could spare it, and sent all 
these pennies to Home to pay for a school that ho 
might send the young men to, because they could get 
better masters in Eome than in England at that time. 
The pennies collected by Ina for this good use were 
called Peter's pence ; and at first they were used to 
pay for the school, and nothing else. 

Now I must tell you what the young men at that 
time learned in the school. First of all to read, and 
to write, and to count; then to paint pictures in 
books, and to make beautiful churches, and to plant 
gardens, and to take care of fruit trees, and to sing 
well in church. And they taught all these things to 
their friends when they came back to England. 

I should have told you that it was only the clergy- 
men who went to school in Eome ; and when they 
came home, though some of them lived in houses of 
their own, yet most went and lived in large houses, 
called convents, big enough to hold a great many of 
them, besides having schools in them for teaching 
children, and rooms where they allowed poor people, 
who were travelling, to sleep ; and they were very 
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good to the poor, and took great care of people who 
were sick. 

And because these clergymen did so much good, 
the kings and the people gave them money, and some 
land fit for corn-fields and gardens, that they might 
have plenty for themselves, and the schoolboys, and 
the poor. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

How the Saxons loved freedom, but made laws to punish those 
who did wrong. 

I AM sure you wish to hear something more about the 
Saxons, now that I have told you that they had become 
Christians like the Britons, and had left off fighting 
with them. 

There was one thing that the Saxons loved above 
all others, and that was freedom ; that is, they liked 
that every man should do what he pleased as long as 
he did not hurt anybody else, ^d they liked that 
when a man went into his own house and shut the 
door he should be safe, and that nobody should go 
into his house without his leave. Besides that, they 
liked wicked people to be punished ; I mean, that if 
a man killed another, on pui-pose, they liked that he 
should be killed too, for fear he shoiQd do more mis- 
chief ; but if he did it by accident, they made him 
give money to the relations of the man he had killed, 
or perhaps they put him in prison for a little while, 
to teach him to be careful. And the Saxons liked that 
when a thief stole anything, he should be mside to give 
it back, and that he should be punished. 

Eules like these are caUed laws, and they are need- 
ful, to keep men from doing wrong. All laws are 
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meant to do good ; so as it would not be right to let 
anybody who saw a man killed go and kill the man 
who had done it directly, because he would not have 
time to ask whether it was done on purpose ; and he 
would be very sorry afterwards if he found out that 
he had punished another person when he ought not 
to have done so : the Saxons would not let anybody 
be punished without taking time to find out what was 
right. 

Now as they thought that old men were more likely 
to be wise enough to find out the truth than young 
ones, they chose an old man in almost every town, to 
try and find out the truth before anybody was punished, 
either for killing or stealing, and they called the old 
man an elder, or an alderman, which means the same 
as judge, and very often he had twelve of the wisest 
men in the place to help him, and these twelve men 
were called the jury. If the judge and the jury found 
out that a man had done anything wrong, such as 
killing or hurting another on purpose, or stealing, the 
judge ordered him to be pimished ; but if they found 
out that he did not mean to do wrong, ho was forgiven. 

Now you must think that the kings of the Saxons 
loved the judges who took care of the people, and so 
they did, and treated them very kindly. 

Sometimes the kings, and the gentlemen, and the 
bishops, wanted to change their old laws, or to make 
new ones ; but the Saxon people said it was not right 
or feir to make laws for them without telling them 
first what they were to be ; so when the king wanted 
to make a new law, he sent word to all the towns in 
his kingdom, and as many of the men as coidd, used 
to go to the king to hear what the new law was to be, 
and if they liked it they said so, and it was made 
into a law, and then everybody obeyed it, and the 
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judges punished those who did not ; but if the people 
did not like what the king wished, they all said so, 
and then it was not made into a law. 

But it would have been very troublesome for all the 
men to go to the king every time he wanted to make 
a new law, or to change an old one, so the men in 
one town said, It will be better to send two or three 
of the cleverest of our neighbours to the king, and they 
can let us know about the new law, and we will tell 
them what to say for us, and we will stay at home, and 
plough the fields, and mind our shops ; and so they 
did, and the men that were sent by their neighbours 
went to the king, when he wished for them to help 
him to make laws. 

And when the king, and the best captains of the 
soldiers, and the men who were sent by their neigh- 
bours, met all together in one place to talk about the 
laws, they called it a Wittenagemot, which means, in 
Saxon, a meeting of the wise men ; but we call it a 
parliament in English, which means a talking place, 
because they talked about the best way of making laws 
before they made them. 

By these means you see the Saxons were ruled by 
laws that they helped to make themselves. 

And when they did wrong, they were not punished 
till some of their own wisest men found out that they 
really deserved it ; and this is what I mean when I 
tell you that the Saxons were a free people, and that 
they loved freedom. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

How Egbert became the first king of all England; how the 
Danes did great mischief to the people; how Alfred after 
much trouble drove them away; and how he built ships and 
did many other good things. 

You have not forgotten, I hope, that seven of the 
Saxon chief men had made themselves kings of Eng- 
land. Now, when the first seven died, their sons 
could not agree very well ; some of them wanted a 
larger share of the country than their fathers had, but 
the othera would not give it them ; at last, after many 
years of disputing, it was settled that there should be 
only one king of all England ; and from that time the 
whole country has been called England, and there has 
been but one king at a time. 

The first Saxon king of all England was called 
Egbert. He was very wise, and very brave, and very 
handsome ; so the people loved him very much, and 
were very sorry when he died. His son was not 
nearly so good a king as he was, and three of his 
grandsons who came to be kings, were not much 
better. 

While these bad men were kings, some very strong 
and cruel men, called Danes, came to England, in 
larger and better ships than the first Saxons came in, 
and they robbed the people, and burnt the towns, and 
did more mischief than I can tell you. 

I do not know what would have become of England, 
if a very wise and good king had not begun to rule 
England about that time. His name was Alfred. 
He was the grandson of King Egbert, and was as 
handsome and as brave. 
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EDUCATION OF ALFRED. 



Chap. IX. 



But I must tell you a great deal about King Alfred, 
whicli I am suie you will like. 

When he was a very little boy, his mother wished 
him to learn to read, and she used to show him beau- 
tiful pictures in her prayer-book, and to tell him what 
the pictures were about. Little Alfred was always 
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pleased when the time came for seeing the book ; and 
one day, when his mother was talking to him, she 
said that she would give him the book for his own, to 
keep, £U3 soon as he could read it. Then he began to 
take great pains, and very soon learned to read the 
book, although it was in Latin, and his mother gave 
him the beautiful book. When he grew bigger, he 
loved to learn the old Saxon songs by heart, and to 
sing them to his mother, who loved to hear Alfred 
sing, and play the harp. 
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But when Alfred grew up he was obliged to leave 
off reading and singing, for a long time. I told you 
that the Danes had done a great deal of mischief before 
Alfred was king ; and indeed at the beginning of his 
reign they went on doing quite as much, and he had 
more than fifiy battles to fight, before he could drive 
^ them away from England. 

When he was first made king, he had not one town 
where the people dared to obey him, for fear of the 
Danes; and he was obliged to disguise himself in 
poor clothes, and to live with a farmer, who did not 
know him, as a servant. 

This former lived in a part of Somersetshire, called 
the Isle of Athelney. While Alifred was there, some 
of his best friends used to go and tell him how the 
country was going on, and take messages to him from 
other friends ; and they all begged him to stay where 
he was till they could collect English soldiers enough 
to fight the Danes in that neighbourhood. 

While he was staying at the farmer's house, I have 
heard that the farmer's wife scolded him one day very 
heartily. I will tell you how it happened. 

She had just made some very nice cakes for supper 
and laid them on the hearth to toast, and seeing Alfred 
sitting in the house doing something to his bow and 
arrows, she desired him to look after her cakes, and 
to turn them when they were toasted enough on one 
side, that they might not be burnt. But Alfred had 
heard some news about the Danes that day, which 
made him forget the cakes, for he could think of 
nothing but how to save England from the cruel 
Danes. When the former's wife came into the house 
again, she soon saw the cakes on the hearth, quite 
black and burnt, and began scolding Alfred very 
severely. Just then her husband came in with some 
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of Alfred's friends, who told him that they had beaten 
the Danes, and driven them out of that part of the 
country, and the people were asking for him, and it 
was time to appear as their king. You may think 
how surprised the farmer's wife was, and how she 
asked the king's pardon for scolding him. He only 
smiled, and said, if she forgave him for burning her 
cakes, he would forgive her for the scolding. Then 
he thanked her and the farmer heartily for letting him 
live so quietly with them, and went with his friends 
to find the Danes, with whom he had a great deal of 
trouble before he could drive them away. 

At last, when Alfred had overcome the Danes, and 
when England was at peace, he thought of the great 
pleasure he had in reading, and he determined to en- 
courage all the young people in England to love 
learning. So he inquired for what learned men there 
were in England, and sent for more to come from 
other countries, and paid them for teaching the young 
men. He built several schools; and I have heard 
that the very first school in Oxford was built by 
him. 

That he might encourage all his subjects to read, 
he took the trouble to translate several books for them 
out of Latin into Saxon ; and, besides that, he wrote 
several himself for their instruction. 

Alfred was never idle. One part of every day was 
spent in praying, reading, and writing ; one part in 
seeing that justice was done to his subjects, in making 
good laws, and in teaching the English how to keep 
away the Danes from their coimtry. He allowed 
himself very little time indeed for sleeping, eating, 
and walking about. 

One of the very best things King Alfred did for 
England, waa to build a great many ships. He wisely 
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thought that the best means of keeping away the 
Danes, or any other enemy that could reach England 
by sea, was to have ships as good as theirs, and go 
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and meet them on the water, and fight them there, 
instead of allowing them to land and do mischief, and 
carry away the goods, and sometimes even the chil- 
dren of the people on the sea-coast ; so he built more 
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than a hundred vessels, and* h€5 was the first king of 
England who had good ships of his own. 

Besides fighting the Danes, Alfred made other good 
uses of his ships. He sent some to Italy and France, 
to get books, and many things that the English did 
not then know how to make at home. And other 
vessels he sent to distant coimtries, even as far as 
Russia, to see what the people were like, and if they 
had anything in their country^ that it would be useful to 
England to buy. I have read an accoimt of one of the 
voyages made by a Mend of Alfred's, which the king 
wrote himself, after his friend had told him what he 
had seen, and when you are old enough to read it, I 
dare say it will please you as much as it pleases me. 

This good King Alfred died when he had been king 
twenty-nine years. He was ill for a long time before 
he died, but he waa very patient, and bore great pain 
without complaining. Just before he died he spoke 
to his son Edward, and gave him good advice about 
taking care of the people when he came to be king. 

I will tell you some of the very words he said to 
Edward. Perhaps you will not understand them now, 
but pray remember them, because, when you are. a 
man, you will love to think of them, and to recollect 
that they were the very words of the best and wisest 
king we ever had. 

The words are these— 

It 13 JUST THAT THE ExGLISH PEOPLE SHOULD BE AS 
FREE AS THEIE OWN THOUGHTS. 
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CHAPTER X. 

King Edward. — King Athelstane : how he beat the Danes in 
battle and took some prisoners; how he invited his prisoners 
to supper, and afterwards let them go free. 

As soon as King Alfred died his son Edward was made 
king, and lie had soon a great deal to do, for the Danes 
thonght they could come back to England, now AJfred 
was dead, and that there would be nobody to fight 
them. 

But they were mistaken, for King Edward was a 
brave man and a wise king, although he was not so 
clever and good as his father, and he kept the Danes 
out of England while he was king. He had a sister 
who helped him in everything. Her husband was 
dead, and she had no children, so she lived with her 
brother, and gave him good advice, and took care of 
one part of the country while he was fighting the 
Danes in another. You may think how sorry the 
king was when she died, and how sorry the people 
were too, for she was very good and kind to every- 
body ; but they were still more sorry when King 
Edward died soon after, for they were afraid the Danes 
would come again. 

The next king was called Athelstane ; he was Ed- 
ward's eldest son : he was very clever and very brave. 
He knew that it was good for England to have a great 
many ships, both to keep away the Danes and to fetch 
cloth, and wine, and silk from other countries, for the 
English did not make any of these things then. So 
he made a law that every man who built a ship and 
went to sea twice, should be a Thane, which means 
that he should be called lord, instead of mister, when 
he was spoken to. 

c2 
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Once I was reading a very old book, and I found 
something in it about this Athelstane that I will tell 
you. A king of the Danes and three other kings, who 
all lived in very cold poor countries, agreed that they 
would come to Englarid, which was a much better 
country than their own, and take part of it for them- 
selves ; and they got a great many soldiers to come 
with them in their ships ; and they watched till King 
Athelstane's ships were gone out of sight, and then 
landed, and began to take a part of the country. But 
Athelstane soon heard of their coming, and called his 
soldiers together, and went to meet these kings at a 
place called Brunanburgh, and fought with them, and 
conquered them, and took some of them prisoners. 

One of the prisoners was called Egill, and he told 
the man who wrote the old book I mentioned to you, 
that King Athelstane behaved very kindly to all the 
people after the battle, and would not let even the 
enemies that were beaten be killed or vexed in any 
manner, and that he invited him and some of the 
other prisoners to supper at a large house which he 
had near the place where the battle was fought. 

When they went to supper, they found that the 
house was very long and very broad, but not high, for 
it had no rooms up stajirs, and there was no fire any- 
where but in the kitchen and the great hall. 

In the other rooms they had no carpets, but the 
floors were strewed over with rushes, and there were 
only wooden benches and high stools to sit upon. 

The supper was in the great hall. I do not know 
what they had to eat, but after supper the king asked 
the company to go and sit round the fire, and drink 
ale and mead. Now they had no fire-place like ours at 
the side of the hall ; but there was a great stone hearth 
in the very middle of the floor, and a large fire was 
made on it of logs of wood bigger than one man 
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could lift, and thfere was no chimney, but the smoke 
went out at a hole in the roof of the hall. 

When the company came to the fire, King Athel- 
stane made King EgiU sit on a high stool face to face 
with him, and King Athelstane had a very long and 
broad sword, and he laid it across his knees, that if 
any of the company behaved ill he might punish 
them. And they all drank a great deal of ale, and 
while they drank there were several men, called min- 
strels, singing to them about the great battles they had 
fought, and the great men who were dead ; and the 
kings sang in their tum, and so they passed the even- 
ing very pleasantly. 

The next morning, when Egill and his friends ex- 
X)ected to be sent to prison. King Athelstane went to 
them, and told them he liked such brave and clever 
men as they were, and that if they would promise not 
to come to England to plague the people any more, 
they might go home. They promised they would not 
come any more, and then Athelstane let them go home, 
and gave them some handsome presents. 



CHAPTEK XI. 

How King Edmund waa killed by a robber; how Bishop Dunstan 
ill-used King Edwy; how Archbishop Odo murdered the 
Queen; what Dunstan did to please the people; how King 
Edgar caiised the wolves to be destroyed; and how his son, 
King Edward, was murdei*ed by Queen Elfrida. 

King Athelstane died soon after the battle of Brunan- 
burgh. 

His brother Edmund began his reign very well, 
and the English people were in hopes that they 
should be at peace, and have time enough to keep 
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tlieir fields in order, and improve {heir houses, and 
make themselves as comfortable as they were when 
Alfred was king. But Edmund was killed by a 
robber before he had been king quite six years, and 
his brother Edred, who was made king when he died, 
was neither so brave nor so wise as Edmund or Athel- 
stane, and did not manage the people nearly so well. . 

I am very sorry for the next king, whose name 
was Edwy. He was yoimg and good-natured, and so 
was his beautiful wife, whom he loved very much ; 
but they could not agree with a bishop called Dunstan, 
who was a very clever and a very bad man, and 
wanted everybody in England, even the king, to 
follow his advice in everything. Now the king and 
queen did not like this, and would not do everything 
Dunstan wished, and banished him from the country. 
But the friends whom he had left behind him rose 
up against the poor king, and, in order to punish 
him for not obeying Dunstan, one of them, the Arch- 
bishop Odo, was so very wicked as to take the 
beautiful young queen, and beat her, and burned her 
face all over with hot irons, to make her look ugly, 
and then killed her in a very cruel manner. When 
they had done this, other cruel men drove Edwy away 
from his palace, and made his youngest brother, 
Edgar, king in his stead. 

When Edgar giew up, he was a good king; but 
he was obliged to make friends with Dunstan, who 
was very clever, and used to please and amuse the 
people when he wanted them to do anything for him. 
He could play on the harp very well ; and he used 
to make a great many things of iron and brass, which 
the people wanted very much, and gave them to 
them; and as there were no bells to the churches 
before this time, Dunstan had a great many made, 
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and hung up in the church-steeples. And the people 
began to foi^et how cruel he had been to King Edwy, 
when he did so many things to please them. 

I must tell you a little about King Edgar now. 
He went to every part of the country, to see if the 
j>eople were taken care of. He saw that all the ships 
that KiDg Alfred and King Athelstane had built were 
properly repaired, and built a great many new ones. 
He fought a good many battles against the kings of 
Scotland, and the kings of Wales, and some others ; 
and instead of taking money from them, when he 
had conquered them, as other kings used to do at 
that tinie, he ordered them to send hiinte]:s into the 
wdods, to catch and kill the wolves and other wild 
beasts, which, as I told you before, used to do a 
great deal of mischief in England. I have heard that 
he made these kings send him three hundred wolves' 
heads every year ; so at last all the wolves in England 
were killed, and the farmers could sleep comfortably 
in the country, without being afraid that wild beasts 
would come to kill them or their children in the night. 

This was a very good thing ; and Edgar did many 
other useful things for England, but I am soit}'^ to 
say, he did not always do what was right, as you 
will know when you are old enough to read the largo 
History of England. 

When Edgar died, his eldest son, Edward, became 
king. Now the old queen, who was Edward's step- 
mother, hated him, because she wanted her own little 
son to bo king. She therefore determined to have 
Edward killed ; and I will tell you how the wicked 
woman did it. Edward was very good-natured, and 
used to go and see his little brother very often ; one 
day he rode to see him, and being very hot and 
thirsty, he asked for some wine. The queen, whose 
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Chap. XL 



name was Elfrida, brought him some herself; and 
while he was drinking it, she made a sign to one of 
her seri^ants, who stabbed Edward in the back, so 
that he died almost directly. I need not tell you, I 
am sure, that after such a wicked action she was very 
unhappy all her life, and everybody hated her. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Why Bang Ethelred was called The Unready; how the Danea 
drove away the English princes, and madeMCanute king; how 
Canute rebuked his courtiers, and improved the people; and 
how the Danes and Saxons made slaves of their prisoners and 
of the poor. 

The son of the wicked Elfrida was king after his 
brother Edward. His name was Ethelred, and he 
was king a great many years, but never did anything 
wise or good. The Danes came again to England, 
when they found out how foolish King Ethelred was, 
and that he was never ready, either with his ships 
or his soldiers, to fight them, for which reason he 
was called Ethelred the Unready. I should be 
quite tired if I were to tell you all the foolish and 
wicked things that were done, either by this king, 
or by the great lords who were his friends. 

They allowed the Danes to get the better of the 
English everywhere; so they robbed them of their 
gold and silver, and sheep and cattle, and took their 
houses to live in, and turned them out. They burnt 
some of the English towns, and altered the names of 
others; they killed the people, even the little children; 
tin at last you would have thought the whole country 
belonged to them, and that there was no king of 
England at all. You may think how unhappy the 
people were then, the cruel Danes robbing and mur- 
dering them when they pleased. The king was so 
idle, that he did nothing to save his people. There 
was no punishment for bad men, and nobody obeyed 
the laws. 

When Ethelred died, they hoped they would be 
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happier ; for his son, Edmtuid Ironsides, was a brave 
and wise prince, and was made king after his father ; 
but I am sorry to tell you that he was killed in a 
■very short time, and then the Danes drove all the 
princes of England away, and made one of their own 
princes king of England. 

The princes of Alfred's family were forced to go 
into foreign countries ; some went to a part of France 
called Normandy, and some to a very cUstant CQuntry 
indeed, called Hungary. 

It was well for England that the Danish king was 
good and wise. His name was Canute. When he 
saw how unhappy the people of England were, and 
how ill the Danes treated them, he was very sorry, 
and made laws to prevent the Danes from doing any 
more mischief in England, and to help the English 
to make themselves comfortable again. And because 
some of King Alfred's good laws had been forgotten, 
while the wars were going on, he inquired of the old 
judges and the wise men how he coidd find those 
laws again, and he made the people use them. Besides 
this, he restored some of the schools which had been 
destroyed in the wars, and even sent young men to 
the English College at Eome to study. So that he 
did more good to England th4n any king, except King 
Edgar, since Athelstane's time. 

Have you ever heard the pretty story about Canute 
and his flatterers ? — ^I will tell it you ; but first yon 
must remember that flattering is praising any body 
more than he deserves, or even when he does not 
deserve it at all. One day, when Canute was walk- 
ing with the lords of the court, by the sea side, some 
of them, thinking to please him by flattery, began to 
praise him very much indeed, and to call him greats 
and wise, and good, and then foolishly talked of hi» 
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power, and said they were sure he could do every- 
thing he chose, and that even the waves of the sea 
would do what he bade them. 

Canute did not answer these foolish men for some 
time. At last he said, "I am tired, bring me a 
chair." And they brought him one; and he made 
them set it close to the water: and he said to the 
sea, " I command you not to let your waves wet my 
feet!" The flattering lords looked at one another, 
and thought King Canute must be mad, to think the 
sea would really obey him, although they had been 
so wicked as to tell him it would, the moment before. 
Of course the sea rose as it does every day, and 
Canute sat still, till it wetted him, and all the lords 
who had flattered him so foolishly. Then he rose 
up, and said to them, " Learn from what you see 
now, that there is no being really great and powerful 
but GOD! He only, who made the sea, can t«ell 
it where and when to stop." The flatterers were 
ashamed, and saw that King Canute was too good 
and wise to believe their false praise. 

Canute was King of Denmark and Norway, as well 
as England ; and he was one of the richest and most 
powerful kings, as well as the best, that lived at that 
time. While he reigned in England, which was nine- 
teen years, there was peace; and in that time the 
people improved very much. They built better'houses, 
and wore better clothes, and ate better food. Besides, 
they had more schools, and were much better brought 
up. Canute was very kind to learned men, and en- 
couraged the English in everything good and usefal. 

I am sorry to say, however, that they still had 
many slaves, instead of servants to wait upon them, 
and to help to till the ground for them. 

By slaves, I mean men and women who are called 
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the property of others, who buy and sell them, as 
they would horses. 

Formerly there were white slaves in almost every 
country: afterwards, when white slaves were not 
allowed by law, people went and stole black men, 
from their own homes and families, and carried them 
to places so fer from their homes, that they could 
never get back again, and made them work for them. 
And it is very lately that a law has been made that 
there shall be no more slavery. 

The reason I tell you about slavery in this place 
is, that the Danes had a great many Saxon slaves, 
and the rich Saxons had a great many Britons, and 
even poor Saxons, for their slaves ; for although the 
Danes and Saxons loved to be free themselves, they 
thought there was no harm in making slaves of the 
prisoners they took in battle, or even of the poor 
people of their own countr}'-, whom they forced to 
sell themselves or their children for slaves, before 
they would give them clothes or food to keep them 
from starving. By degrees, however, these wicked 
customs were left off, and now we are all free. 

After wise King Canute's death, there were two 
more Danish kings in England, one called Harold 
Harefoot, and the other Hardicanute ; but they reigned 
a very short time, and did nothing worth remember- 
ing : so I shall say nothing more about them. In the 
next chapter we shall have a good deal to learn. 
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I CHAPTER XIII. 

How King Edward the Confessor suffered his coui*tier8 to rule 
him and the kingdom, and promised that the Duke of Nor- 
mandy should be king; how some of his wise men made a 
book of laws; how Harold^ the son of Earl Godwin, was made 
king; how he was killed in the battle of Hastings, and the 
Duke of Normandy became king. 

I TOLD you that when the Danes got so much the 
better of the Saxon English as to make one of their 
own princes king, they drove away the princes of 
! Ahfred's family ; and I told you, at the same time, 

I that some of them went to Normandy, which was 

governed by a duke instead of a king. The duke 
at that time was brave and generous, and was kind to 
the princes, and protected them from theii* enemies, 
and allowed them to live at his court. One of the 
English pi-inces was called Edward; and after the 

i three Danish kings were dead, this Edward was made 

king of England. 
The people were all delighted to have a prince of 
Alfred's family once more to reign over- them; for 
' although Canute had been good to them, they could 

! not forget that he was one of the cruel Danes 

^ who had so long oppressed the English; and as 

^ to his sons, they never did anything good, as 1 

told you before; and the people suspected them 
of having murdered a favourite young prince, called 
Alfred. 

£ang Edward was very much liked at first ; but 

he was idle, and allowed sometimes one great man, 

i and sometimes another, to govern him and the 

\ kingdom, while he was saying his prayera, or look- 
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ing over the workmen while they were bmlding new 
churches. 

Now it is very right in every body to say prayers ; 
but when God appoints us other duties to do, we 
should do them carefully. A king's duty is to govern 
his people well ; he must not only see that good laws 
are made, but he must also take care that everybody 
obeys them. 

A bishop's duty is to pi-ay and preach, and see that 
all the clergymen who are under him do their duty, 
and instruct the people properlj'-. 

A soldier's duty is to fight the enemies of his 
country in war, and to obey the king, and to live 
quietly in peace. A judge's duty is to tell what law 
is, to order the punishment of bad people, and to 
prevent wickedness. A physician's duty is to cure 
sick people ; and it is everybody's duty to take care 
of their own families, and teach them what is right 
and set them good examples. 

It has pleased God to make all these things 
duties, and he requires us to do them ; and he has 
given us all quite time enough to pray rightly, if 
we really and truly love God enough to do our 
duties to please him. So King Edward, if he had 
loved God the right way, would have attended to 
his kingdom himself, instead of letting other people 
rule it. 

However, in King Edward's time, people thought 
tha^ everybody who prayed so much must be very 
holy, and therefore after his death he received the 
name of Edward the Confessor, or Saint. 

One of the great men who ruled England in Ed- 
ward's time was Godwin Earl of Kent. He was very 
clever, but very cruel. After his death, his son Harold, 
who was called the under-king, did all the king ought 
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to have done himBelf, and tried to keep strangers out 
of the country. 

But King Edward, who had been kindly treated in 
Kormandy, when the Danes drove him out of Eng- 
land, had brought a great many Normans home with 
him ; and when they saw how pleasant England was, 
and what plenty of com, and cattle, and deer there 
was in it, and how healthy and strong the people 
grew, they determined to try and get the kingdom 
for their duke as soon as Edward was dead. And 
they told the duke what they thought of, aad he came 
from Normandy to see King Edward, and to get him 
to promise that he shoidd be king of England, as 
King Edward had no son. 

Now I think this was not right, because Edward 
liad a relation who ought to have been king, and his 
name was Edgar, and he was called the Atheling, 
which means the Prince. 

Perhaps if Edward the Confessor had taken pains 
to get the great men in England to promise to take 
care of Edgar Atheling, and make him king, they 
would have done so ; but as they found he wanted 
to give England to the Duke of Normandy, a great 
many of them said it would be better to have an 
English earl for a king, because the English earl 
would be glad to protect his own countrymen, but 
that a Duke of Normandy would most likely take 
their houses and lands and give them to the Normans. 
So they agreed that Harold, the son of Earl God^dn, 
who was called the under-king, as I told you before, 
should be the real king after Edward's death. 

In the mean time King Edward was busy in 
building Westminster Abbey, and encouraging Nor- 
man bishops and soldiers to come to England, 
where he gave them some of the best places to live in. 
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I must tell you, however, of one very useful thing 
that was done in the reign of Edward. He found 
that some part of England was ruled by laws made 
by King Alfred or the Saxon kings, before his time, 
and some parts by laws made by the Danes, and that 
the people could not agree about these laws ; so he 
ordered some wise men to collect all these laws to- 
gether, and to read them over, and to take the best 
Saxon laws, and the best Danish laws, and put them 
into one book, that all the people might be governed 
by the same law. 

King Edward died after he had reigned twenty- 
two years in England, and the English gave the king- 
dom to Harold the under-king. But he had a very 
short reign. As soon as it was known in the North 
of England that Edward was dead, Harold's brother, 
Tostig, wished to be king of that part of the country, 
and so to divide England into two separate countries. 
But the other English people did not choose this, and 
so they joined Harold, and went to battle against 
Tostig, who was soon killed, and Harold might have 
been king of all England. 

But while Harold was in the North the Duke of 
Normandy came over to England with a great number 
of ships full of soldiers, and landed in Sussex. As 
soon as Harold heard of this, he went with his army 
to drive the Normans away; b\it he was too late, 
they had got into the country ; and in a great battle 
fought near Hastings, Harold, the English king, was 
killed, and the Duke of Normandy made himself king 
of England. 

I do not think the English would have allowed 
Duke William to be king so easily, if he had not told 
them that Edward the Confessor had promised that 
he should be king, and persuaded them that the 
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prince Edgar Atheling, who, as I told you, ought to 
have been king after Edward, was too silly ever to 
govern the kingdom well. 




William rallies the Xormaus at Hastings. 



But after the English Harold was killed, and Edgar 
Atheling, with his sister, had gone to Scotland, to 
escape from the Normans, the English thought it 
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Letter to submit to William, who had niled his own 
country so wisely, that they hoped he would be a 
good king in England. 




Battte of Hastings. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WILLIAM I.— 1066 to 1087. 

How the English language waa formed; how William the First 
made cruel and oppressive laws; how he took the land from 
the Saxons and gave it to the Norman barons; and how he 
caused Doomsday Book to be written. 

A GREAT change was made in England after the Duke 
of Normandy became king. 

All the Normans spoke French, and the English 
spoke the old Saxon language ; so at first they could 
not understand one another. By degrees the English 
learnt a little French, and the Normans learnt a little 
Saxon, and then they mixed both together, and made 
the language called English, which you and I speak 
and write now. 

The Normans were used to live in finer and larger 
houses than the Saxon English. So when they came 
to England they laughed at the long low wooden 
houses they found, and built high castles of stone for 
themselves, and made chimneys in their rooms, with 
the hearth on one side, instead of in the middle of 
the floor, as I told you the Saxons did in king Athel- 
stane's time. 

There was one law the Normans made, which vexed 
the English very much. 

In the Saxon times, any body who found a wild 
animal, such as a deer, or a hare, or a partridge, or a 
pheasant, in his fields or garden, or even in the 
woods, might kill it, and bring it home for his family 
to eat. But when the Normans came, they would 
not allow any body but themselves, or some of the 
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Saxon noblemen, to hunt and kill wild animals ; and 
if they found a poor person doing so, they used either 
to put out his eyes, to cut off his hand, or to make 
him pay a great deal of money ; and this they called 
" The Forest Law." I must say I think the new 
King William behaved very cnielly about this. 

Ho was so fond of himting himself, although he 
would not let the poor Saxons hunt, that he turned 
the people out of a great many villages in Hampshire, 
and pulled down their houses, and spoilt their gardens, 
to make a great forest for himself and the Norman 
barons to hunt in, and that part of the country is still 
called ** The New Forest." 

Tliere was another rule which William made, and 
which the Saxons did not like, but I am not sure 
whether it was wrong ; and as he made the Konnans 
obey it, as well a^ the Saxons, it waa fair at least. 

I must tell you what it was ; he made every body 
put out their fires at eight o'clock at night. Now, 
though it might have been of use to some people to 
keep a fire later, yet, as almost all the houses, both 
in the towns and the country, were built of wood, it 
was much safer for every body to put out the fire 
early. 

I should never have done, if I were to tell you all 
the changes that were made in dear old England by 
the Normans. But there is one I must try to explain 
to you, because it will help you to understand the 
rest of our history. When William was quite settled 
in England, which was not till after seven years, 
when the poor Saxons were tired of trying to drive 
him and his Normans away, he took the houses and 
lands from the Saxon thanes and earls, and gave them 
to the Norman noblemen, who were called barons. 

This was unjust. But as the Normans had con- 
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quered lihe Saxons, they were obliged to submit even 
to this. But William made an agreement with the 
barons, to whom he gave the lands of the old thanes, 
that when he went to war they should go with him ; 
that they should have those lands for themselves and 
their children, instead of being paid for fighting, as 
soldiers and their officers are now, and that they 
should bring with them horses and arms for them- 
selves, and common men to fight also. 

Some of the barons, who had very lai^e shares of 
land given to them, were bound to take a hundred men 
or more to the wars ; some, who had less land, took 
fifty, or even twenty. The greatest barons had some- 
times so much land, that it woidd have been trouble- 
some to them to manage it all themselves ; so they 
divided it among gentlemen whom they knew, and 
made them promise to go with them to tfee wars, and 
bring their servants, in the same manner as the great 
barons themselves did to the king. 

Now these lands were called feeds, and the king 
was called the feodal lord of the barons, because they 
received th^/eorf or piece of land from him, and they 
in return promised to serve him ; and the great barons 
were called the feodal lords of the small barons, or 
gentlemen, for the same reason. And when these 
feeds were given by the king to the great baron, or 
by a great baron to another, the person to whom it 
was given knelt down before his feodal lord, and 
kissed his hand, and promised to serve him. 

There is only one more thing that I shall tell you 
about William. He sent people to all parts of 'Eng- 
land, to see what towns and villages there were, and 
how many houses and people in them ; and he had all 
the names written in a book called "Doomsday 
Book." Doomsday means the day of judging; and 
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the use he made of the book was to judge how much 
land and how much money he could take from the 
English to give the Normans. 

At last William the First died. He received a hurt 
from his horse being startled at the flames of a small 
town in France, which his soldiers had set on fire, and 
was carried to the Abbey of St. Gervas, near Eouen, 
where he died. He was Duke of Normandy and 
afterwards King of England, and is sometimes called 
William the Conqueror, because he conquered English 
Harold at the battle of Hastings. He was very cruel 
and very passionate ; he took money and land from 
whoever offended him; and, as I have told you, 
vexed the Saxons, and indeed all the poor, very much. 
And this is being a tyrant, rather than a king. 

He had a very good wife, whose name was Matilda, 
but his sons^were more like him than their mother; 
however, you shall read about the two yoimgest of 
them, who came to be Kings of England, while the 
eldest was Duke of Normandy for a little while. 



CHAPTEK XT. 
WILLIAM II.— 1087 to 1100. 

How William the Second, and Bobert of Normandy, besieged 
their brother Henry in his caatle; how William was killed by 
Walter Tyrrel; and how London Bridge and Westminster 
Hall were built in his reign. 

As soon as William the Conqueror's death was known 
in England, his second son, William, who was called 
Eufus, which means the red, persuaded the noblemen 
in England to make him king, instead of his eldest 
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brother, Eobei*t. T dare say the noblemen were soon 
sorry they did so ; for although none of William ihe 
Conqueror's sons were very good, this William Eufds 
was the worst of all. Eobert became Dnke of Nor- 
mandy, but his brother William gave him a great deal 
of money, to let him govern the dukedom, while he 
went to fight in Syria, a country you read of in the 
Bible, where there was a war going on that you will 
read about when you are older. 

King William Eufus then ruled over Normandy 
and England too, and behaved as much like a tyrant 
as his fether. 

I must tell you a story about William and his two 
brothers, Eobert and Henry. Eobert, the eldest, as I 
told you, became Duke of Normandy, when William 
made himself King of England, but they neither of 
them thought of giving anything to Henry : so he got 
a good many soldiers together, and went to live in 
a castle on the top of a high rock, called St. Michael's 
Moimt, close to the searshore of Normandy, and he 
and his soldiers used to come out and plimder the 
fields of both Eobert and William, whenever they had 
an opportunity. This was wrong in Henry in every 
way, but chiefly because he robbed and frightened 
people who had never done him any harm, and had 
nothing to do with his brother's unkindness to him. 

Well, Eobert and William collected an army, and 
went to his castle, to drive him out, and they con- 
trived to keep him so closely confined, that neither 
he nor his people could get out to fetch water. Eobert 
and William heard of this, and that the people in the 
castle were dying of thirst. William was veiy glad, 
because he said they would soon get the castle ; but 
Eobert, who was much more generous, immediately 
gave his brother Henry leave to send and get as much 
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water as he wanted ; and besides that, sent him some 
of the best of his own wine. Henry soon after gave 
up the castle. 

This story shows you how cruel William was to 
his own brother ; so you may think he did not behave 
better to his subjects, and that they were not very 
8ony when he was killed by accident. His death 
happened in this manner: — One day when he was 
hunting in the New Forest, made by his father, which 
you read about in the last chapter, he had a gentle- 
man named Walter Tyrrel with him, who was reckoned 
skilful in shooting with a bow and arrow. This 
gentleman, seeing a fine deer run by, wished to show 
the king how well he could shoot ; but I suppose he 
was a little too eager, and his arrow, instead of going 
straight to the deer, touched a tree, which turned it 
aside, and it killed the king, who was standing near 
the tree. 

Some poor men found the king's body lying in the 
forest, and carried it to Winchester, where it was 
buried. 

William Eufus does not deserve to be remembered 
for many things, yet we must not forget that he built 
a good bridge over the river Thames, just where the 
old London bridge stood, till it was taken down, when 
the fine new bridge was finished; besides that, he 
built Westminster Hall, very near the Abbey, and 
when you walk to Westminster you will see part 
of the very wall raised by him, which still supports 
its lajge and beautiful roof. 

-^ik^^ — 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
HENRY I.— 1100 to 1135. 

How Henry the First married the Saxon Princees Maude; how 
his son William was drowned; and how he desired that his 
daughter Maude should be Queen after his own death. 

As soon as the nobles and bishops knew that William 
Rufus was dead, they determined that his yoxmger 
brother, Henry, should be king, becanse Robert, the 
eldest, was too busy about the wars in Syria, which I 
mentioned before. 

Now Henry was brave and clever, like his fiaiher, 
but he was not quite so cruel. 

He was very fond of books, and encouraged learned 
men, and his subjects gave him the name of Beau- 
olerc, which means fine scholar. He married Maude, 
whose uncle was Edgar Atheling, who ought to have 
been King of England after Edward the Confessor. 
The English people were pleased to have her for their 
queen, because they hoped she would make Henry 
more kind to them than his brother and father had 
been. She had two children. Prince William, and 
Princess Maude, who is sometimes called Matilda; 
but Prince William was not at all like his good and 
kind mother, who died when he was a boy. He 
loved to drink wine, and was very quarrelsome ; and 
used to say, that if ever he became king, he would 
treat the Saxon English worse than they had ever 
been treated before : so nobody but the Normans cared 
for him. But he never came to be king, as I will tell 
you. 

He had been with his father into Normandy, and 
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when they were to return, instead of coming in the 
same ship with his father, he chose to come in one 
where there were a number of foolish young people 
like himself. They amused themselves so long ashore, 
drinking before they set off, that they were a great 
way behind the king, who got safe to England. The 
prince and his companions had drank so much wine, 
that they did not know what they were about, so that 
the ship ran on a rock, and, not being able to manage 
the vessel properly, they were all drowned. I have 
read that Prince William might have been saved, but 
he tried to save a lady, who was his near relation, 
and in trying to save her he was drowned himself; 
and this is the only good thing I know about Prince 
William. You may think how sorry King Heniy 
was to hear that his only son was drowned. 

Indeed, I have read that nobody ever saw him 
smile afterwards. He had lost his good wife, and 
his only son, and now he had nobody to love but his 
daughter Maude. 

When Maude was very young, she was married to 
the Emperor of Germany, called Henry the Fifth; 
but he died very soon : however, people always called 
her the Empress Maude. And then her father made 
her marry a gentleman, named Geoffrey, who was 
Count or Earl of Anjou ; and she had three sons, after 
which Count Geoffrey died. 

Now I told you King Henry Beauclerc was very 
fond of his daughter. Her eldest son was named 
Henry, after him, and he meant that his daughter 
Maude should be Queen of England afterTie died, and 
that hvT little Henry should be the next king. 

But he was a&aid that the Norman barons would 
not like to obey either a woman or a little child, and 
that they would make his nephew Stephen, who was ♦ 
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a grown-up man, king instead; and he did every- 
thing in his power to make all the barons promise to 
make Maude queen after his death. But they would 
not all promise ; and I am sorry to say that some of 
those who did forgot it as soon as he was dead, and 
took the part of Stephen, as I will tell you by and 
bye. 

While Henry was busy, doing all he could to make 
his daughter queen, he died. 

I must tell you the cause of his death ; for I think 
it is a good lesson to all of us. He had been told by 
the physicians that he ought not to eat too much, but 
one day that a favourite dish, I have read that it was 
potted lampreys, came to table, he ate such a quantity 
that it made him ill, and so he died, after he had been 
king thirty-five years. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

STEPHEN.— 1135 to 1154. 

How Stephen was made king ; and of the civil wars in his reign. 

As soon as King Henry the First was dead, his ne- 
phew Stephen, who was very handsome, and brave, 
and good*natured, was made king. A great many 
Norman barons, and English lords and bishops, went 
with him to Westminster Abbey, and there the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury put a crown upon his head, and 
they all promised to obey him as their king. But the 
other barons, and lords, and bishops, who, as I told 
you before, had promised to obey the Empress Maude 
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as Queen of England, and to keep the kingdom for 
her young son Henry, sent to fetch them from Anjou, 
which was their own country, and tried to make her 
queen. I am sorry to say that the friends of Stephen 
and the friends of Maude began to fight, and never 
oeased for fifteen years. 

This fighting was very mischievous to the country ; 
whole towns were destroyed by it ; and while the war 
between Stephen and Maude lasted, the corn-fields 
were laid waste, so that many people died for want of 
bread ; the flocks of sheep and herds of cattle were 
killed, or died for want of care ; the trees were cut 
down, and nobody planted young ones ; and there was 
nothing but misery from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. This sort of war between two parties in 
the same country is called civil war, and it is the most 
di^adful of all. 

If strangers come to fight, and all the people of a 
country join to drive them away, the mischief they 
may have done is soon repaired ; and the people of a 
country love one another the better because they have 
been defending one another. 

But in a civil war, when people in the same country 
fight, it is not so. The very next door neighbours 
may take different sides, and then the mischief they 
may do one another will be always remiembered, and 
they will dislike one another even after peace is 
made- 

1 have heard things so dreadful about civil wars, 
yow would hiirdly believe them. It is said even that 
two brothers have taken different parts in a civil war, 
and thnt when there was a battle, it has happened that 
mm brother has kiUed the other, and when he foimd 
out vfhAi he had done, he was ready to kill himself 
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with grief. Only think how dreadful such a thing is, 
and how sorrj the father and mother of those brothers 
must have been ! 

These sad wars lasted more than fifteen years : at 
last everybody got tired of them, and it was settled 
by some of the wisest of the barons and bishops that 
Stephen should be king as long as he lived ; that 
Maude should go to her own country ; and that when 
Stephen died, her son Henry should be king of 
England. 

Stephen did not live very long after this a^eement 
was made. He had some very good qualities, but the 
wars, which troubled all England while he reigned, 
prevented their being of much use. He was King of 
England for nineteen years,s 
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HENEY II.— 1154 to 1189. 

^w Henry the Second did many good things for England; how 
^^gentiy went hawking; how Strongbow conquered a great 
us^ Of Ireland ; and how the kings of Scotland became under- 
^ to the kings of England. 

g^ f"^® ^o much to learn about King Henry the 
^ei&n • ^** ^ think I must divide the account of his 

^ into two chapters. 
xne^hl ^^^^* I will write all the best things I re- 
that 1^^ ' ^^^ ^^ the last, all the bad. Some things 

It^ I54e 6 Ad of the bad chapter. 

* ^^«^ci ^ig^j for England when young Heniy, 
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the son of Maude, was made king. He was wise and 
learned, and brave and handsome, besides being the 
richest king of his time, and having the largest 
estates. 

The first thing he did when ho was king was to 
send away all Norman and French soldiers who had 
been brought to England to fight either for Stephen 
or for Maude. He paid them their wages, and sent 
them to their own homes, along with their captains, 
because he thought English soldiers were best to 
defend England, and that foreign soldiers were not 
likely to be kind to the poor English people. 

He next made the barons, whether Norman or 
English, pull down a great many of their castles, 
because robbers used to live in them, and, after they 
had robbed the farmers of their cattle or com, they 
used to hide themselves in these castles, and the 
judges could not get at them to punish them. 

Then King Henry built up the towns that had been 
burnt in the wars of Stephen, and sent judges to do 
justice there, and the people began to feel safe, and 
to build their cottages, and plough the fields; and 
the country was once more fit to be called dear merry 
England. 

Instead of fighting and quarrelling with one another, 
the young men used to make parties together, and 
ride out with their dogs, to hunt the foxes and deer, 
in the forests ;' and sometimes the ladies went with 
them, to see a kind of himting that was very pretty, 
but it is not used now. Instead of dogs, to catch wild 
animals, they used a bird called a hawk to catch par- 
tridges and pigeons for them. It took a great deal of 
trouble to teach the hawks, and the man who taught 
them imd took care of them was called a Falconer, 
because the best kind of hawk is the falcon. 
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When the ladies and gentlemen went hawking, the 
birds used to sit upon their left wrists while they held 
a little chain in their hands ; and there was a hood 
over the birds' heads, that their eyes might be kept 
clear. As soon as the party got into the fields they 
took the hood off the birds' eyes, and as soon as they 
saw any game they loosed the little chain they held 
in their hands, and then the birds flew after ihe game ; 
and the ladies and gentlemen rode up after them to 
receive it when the falcon had caught it. 

King Henry loved hunting very well, but he was 
too wise to hunt much. He spent most of his time in 
going about to see what wanted mending after the sad 
civil war we read of in the last chapter ; and he em- 
ployed the cleverest men he could find to put eveiy- 
thing in order, and made the wisest men judges ; and 
he got some learned men to seek out all the best laws 
that had ever been made in England ; and as the long 
wars had made the people forget the laws, he ordered 
the judges to go to all the towns by turns several 
times a year, and do justice among all the English. 

King Henry was very fond of learning, and gave 
money to learned men and to those who made verses, 
or as we call them poets ; and by and bye I dare say 
you will read about one that Henry was kind to, 
named Wace, who wrote a poem about the ancient 
Britons, and another about the ancient Normans. 

Before I can tell of a thing that was partly good and 
partly bad for England in this King Henry's reign, I 
must put you in mind that, when first the Bomans, 
and then the Saxons, made war upon the Britons, a 
great many of them who were driven out of Britain 
went to Wales, and a great many to Ireland. Now, 
those who went to Ireland found the people as igno- 
rant as themselves, with just the same sort of houses 
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and clothes ; and they might have been in the game 
state for many years if a very good man, whom the 
Irish called Saint Patrick, had not gone to Ireland 




King Dermot doing homage to Heniy II. 

and taught the people to be Christians ; and he and 
some of his companions also taught them to read ; and 
the Ii-ish people began to be a little more like those in 
other parts of the world. 
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However, Ireland was divided into several king- 
doms; and in King Henry's time, their kings quar- 
relled sadly with one another. And one of them came 
to Henry, and begged him to go to help him against 
his enemies. But Henry had too much to do at home. 
However, he said that, if any of his barons liked to go 
and help the Irish king, they might. And the Irish 
king, whose name was Dermot, promised, that if they 
could punish or kill his enemies, he would call the 
King of England Lord over Ireland, and that he and 
the rest of the Irish kings should be his servants. 

Then the Earl of Strigul, who was called Strong- 
bow, and some other noblemen, gathered all their 
followers together, and went to Ireland to help Der- 
mot ; and after a great deal of fighting, they conquered 
that part of Ireland opposite to England, and drove 
the people over to the other side ; just as the Saxons 
drove the Britons to Wales. From that time Ireland 
has always been under the same king with England. 

You remember, I am sure, that one part of Britain 
is called Scotland. Now, at the time I am writing 
about, Scotland had kings of its own, and was more 
like England than any other country; but it was 
much poorer, and the people were ruder and wilder. 

One of the kings of Scotland, named William, hav- 
ing heard that King Henry was in Normandy, thought 
it would be a good opportunity to bring an army into 
England, to rob the towns and carry away the com 
and cattle ; and so he did. But several of the noble- 
men and bishops got together a number of English 
soldiers, and marched to the North, and fought King 
William, and took him prisoner. 

William was sent to London, and King Henry 
would not set him free till he had promised that, for 
the future, the kings of Scotland should be only under- 

i>3 
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kings to the kings of England ; and &om that time the 
kings of England always said Scotland was theirs ; 
but it was long before England and Scotland became 
one kingdom. 

I do not think this was quite good for England, 
though the English drove the Scots home again, be- 
cause it made many quarrels and wars between Eng- 
land and Scotland. As I have now mentioned the 
best part of Henry the Second's reign, we must end 
ouy long chapter. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

How the Popes wanted to be masters in England; how that led 
to the murder of Becket; how Queen Eleanor made her sons 
rebel against theur father; why Henry the Second was called 
Plantagenet. 

It is a pity that we must think of the bad things be- 
longing to Henry's reign. 

I dare say you remember the chapter in which I 
told you how the Saxons became Christians, and that 
a bishop of Home sent Augustine and some compa- 
nions to teach the people. Now the bishops of 
Kome called themselves popes, to distinguish them- 
selves from other bishops ; and, as most of the good 
men who taught the different nations to be Christians 
had been sent from Bome, the popes said they ought 
to be chief of all the bishops and clergymen in every 
country. 

This might have been right, perhaps, if they had 
only wanted to know that everybody was well 
taught. But they said that the clergymen were their 
servants, and that neither the kings nor judges of 
any countiy should punish them, or do them good» 
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without the pope's leave. This was foolish and wrong. 
Although clergymen are in general good men, be- 
cause they are always reading and studying what is 
good, yet some of them are as wicked as other men, 
and ought to be judged and punished for their 
wickedness in the same manner. 

And so King Henry thought. 

But the Archbishop of Canterbury, in King Henry's 
time, whose name was Thomas a Becket, thought dif- 
ferently. 

This Becket wanted to be as great a man as. the 
king, and tried to prevent the proper judges from 
punishing wicked clergymen, and wanted to be their 
judge himself. And there were sad quarrels between 
the king and Becket on that account. 

At last, one day, after a very great dispute, Henry 
fell into a violent passion, and said he wished 
Becket was dead. Four of his servants, who heard 
him, and wished to please him, went directly to Can- 
terbury, and, finding Archbishop Becket in church, 
they killed him while he was saying his prayers. 

You may think how sony King Henry was that he 
had been in such a passion ; for if he had not, his 
servants never would have thought of killing Becket. 
It gave the king a great deal of trouble before he 
could make the people forgive and forget the murder 
of the archbishop. And this was one of the very bad 
things in Henry's life. 

There was another bad thing, which perhaps 
caused the king more pain than the killing of Becket. 
It was owing, mostly, to something wrong which the 
king had been persuaded to do when he was very 
young. 

You shall hear. I told you how very rich King 
Henry was; but his mother and his other friends 
wanted him to be still richer, so they persuaded him 
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to many one of the richest ladies in the world, 
although she was very ill-tempered, and in all ways a 
bad woman. It is said that she was handsome : but 
I am sure she must have been wicked, for she was 
once married to a French king, who found her out 
in such wicked actions, that he sent her away, and 
gave her back all her money and estates, as he did 
not choose to have so bad a wife. 

Now Henry's friends, instead of choosing a good 
wife for him, persuaded him to marry this bad woman, 
for her riches. 

Her name was Eleanor of Aquitaine, and she had 
four sons, Heniy, Richard, Geoffrey, and John. She 
brought up these children very badly, and, instead of 
teaching them to love their father, who was very 
kind to them, she encouraged them to disobey him in 
everything. When her son Henry was only sixteen, 
she told him he would make a good king, and never 
rested till his good-natured father allowed him to call 
himself a king, and trusted a great deal more to him 
than was right ; till at last young Henry became so 
conceited, that he wanted to be king altogether, in- 
stead of his father, and, by the help of his wicked 
inother, and of the King of France, he got an army, 
and made war against his father. 

However, he did not gain anything by his bad 
behaviour, and soon afterwards he became very ill, 
and died without secdiig liii? father; and when he 
waw d\unfr^ he begged his servants t-o go and say to 
Uii 1 1 lit he was y^ry mwy indeed for his 

Wif;kn(inues©^ ni.-l ''^^ Tthappj to think uf his undu- 

tlf'iT 1 'Mi]cwaja even more unhappy 

for ho lo%^ed his son 

"hree Bonn of Heniy 
^ _h better, Richard 
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was as violent in temper as his mother, but he had 
aome good qualities, which made his father hope he 
might become a good king after his death. But 
Queen Eleanor, with the help of the King of France, 
contrived to make him and Ids brother Geoffrey fight 
against their father. As to John, though he was too 
young to do much harm himself while King Henry 
lived, yet he became as wicked as the rest when he 
grew up. Geoflfroy married the Princess of Brittany, 
but he died soon after. He had only one son, named 
Arthur, about whom I will tell you more in a short 
time. 

Now Henry's great fault, in marrying a bad wo- 
man because she was rich, brought the greatest 
punishment with it, for she taught her children to be 
wicked, and to rebel against their father. And there 
is nothing in the world so unhappy as a family where 
the children behave ill to their parents. 

I beg now, my dear little friend, that you will 
take notice, that all the good belonging to Henry's 
reign concerns the country. While he was doing his 
duty, being kind to his subjects, repairing the mis- 
chief done in the civil wars, and taking care that jus- 
tice was done, and that learning and learned men 
were encouraged, he was happy. 

Hifi bad actions always hurt himself. If he had 
not given way to his passion, Thomas a Becket 
would not have been kHled by his servants, and 
he would not have suflfered so much sorrow and 
vexation. 

And if he had not married a woman whom he 
knew to be wicked, his children might have been 
comforts to him instead of making war upon him ; 
and they might have been better kings for England 
after his death. . 
• .Henry tha Second was often called Henry Planta- 
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genet. His fether was the first person in his family to 
whom that name was given, and I will tell you why* 
When people went to battle long ago, to keep their 
heads from being wounded, they covered them with 
iron caps, called helmets; and there were bars like 
cages over their feices, so that their best friends did 
not always know them with their helmets on. There* 
fore, they used to stick something into their caps, by 
which they might be known ; and Henry's father used 
to wear a branch of broom in his helmet for that pur- 
pose. Now, in their language, the branch of broom 
was called plantagenista, or shortly Plantagenet,. and 
so he got his name from it. 



CHAPTER XX. 
RICHARD L— 1189 to 1199. 

How Richard the First went to fight in foreign countries, and 
the evil things that happened in his absence; how the Jews 
were ill-treated; how King Richard was taken prisoner; how 
he was discovered by Blondel, and set at liberty; and how 
he was killed in battle. 

You remember that Henry the Second's eldest son, 
Henry, died before his father ; his second son, 
Eichard, therefore, became King of England. He 
was called Bichard of the Lion's heart, because he 
was very brave. 

Now, in the time when King Bichard lived, people 
thought a great deal more of kings who fought, and 
conquered large kingdoms, than of those who tried to 
make their own people happy at home in a small 
kingdom. And so it was in England. People reaUy 
began to forget all the good their late wise king. 
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Henry Flantagenet, had done, and to like Eichard 
Plantegenet better, because he told them he wonld 
go to war, and conquer a great many nations at a 
great distance, and that he wonld not only make his 
own name famous, but that their dear England should 
]be heard of all over the world ; and that, when he, 
and the English gentlemen and soldiers who wonld 
go with him, came back, they wonld bring great 
riches, as well as a great deal of fieime. By fame, I 
mean that sort of praise which is given to men for 
bravery, or wisdom, or learning, or goodness, when 
ikey are a great deal braver, or wiser, or more learned, 
or better than other people. 

Now, of all these qualities, bravery is the least 
useful for kings ; yet I believe that their people as 
well as themselves often like it the best — at least it 
was so with Bichard. He had no sooner invited the 
English to go to the wars with him, than the nobles 
who had the large /eafe, or feofs, that I told you of in 
the chapter about William the Conqueror, and ihe 
gentlemen who had the small feo& under the nobles, 
and all their servants, made ready to go. 

And they went to the same wars that William tiie 
Conqueror s son, Robert, went to ; for those wais, 
which were called crusades, lasted a long time, l)ut I 
cannot give you an account of them now. So I will 
tell you what happened in England when Bichavd 
and the best noblemen and soldiers were gone. 

First of all, rnaay of the wise rules of King Henry 
were broken, as soon as the people found there was 
no king in England to watch over them. Then, as 
the barons had taken away not only all their own 
money, but that of the farmers and townspeople, from 
whom they could borrow any, everybody was poor, 
and some people were really starved. Many of those 
who could not find any employment tarned rob* 
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bers, and plundered the people ; and there were no 
judges able to punish them, because the king had 
taken all the good soldiers with him, and there was 
nobody to catch the robbers and bring them to the 
judges. 

There was a very famous robber in those times, 
called Eobin Hood. He had his hiding place in 
the great forest of Sherwood, in the very middle of 
England. He only robbed rich lords or bishops, and 
was kind to the common people, who liked him, and 
made merry songs about him and his three friends, 
Priar Tuck, Little John, and Allan-a-Dale. 

Then there was another bad thing owing to 
Bichard's being in fhe wars so far oflf. He was often 
wanting money to jmy his soldiers, and the English, 
who were proud of their brave king, in spite of all 
they suflfered from his being so far awaj^ used to sell 
anything they had for the sake of sending the king 
what he wanted. This was very right, while they 
only sent their own money. But there happened at 
that time to be a great many Jews in England : these 
unfortunate people, who have no country of their 
own, lived at least in peace while wise Henry was 
king. They were very industrious, and taught the 
English many useful things. They were the best 
physicians and the best merchants in the country. 
But the people were jealous of them for their riches, 
and they did not like their strange dress, nor their 
strange language. So now, when there was no king 
in England to protect these poor Jews, they fell upon 
them, and robbed them of their money and goods, 
and pretended they meant to send them to Bichard, 
but most of the money waa kept by Prince John 
and some of the worst of the barons, who had stayed 
at home ; and they encouraged the people to treat the 
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Jews very cruelly, besides robbing tbem, and they 
killed a great many. I am sure, when you are old 
enough to read of ttie bad treatment of the Jews at 
York, you will be ashamed to think such cruel things 
could have been done in England. 

There was one person more to blame for the bad 
things done at this time than anybody else ; I mean 
Queen Eleanor. 

She behaved as ill to her son Bichard as she had 
done to her husband, and while he was at the wars 
she encouraged her favourite son John to become a 
rebel, and try to get the kingdom for himself. All 
the foolish and all the wicked barons, both Norman 
and English, followed Prince John ; but there were 
enough good barons to defend Bichard, though he was 
so fjftr off; and a good many bishops joined them, and 
prevented John from making himself king. 

When Bichard of the Lion's heart heard how much 
the people of England were suffering, he resolved to 
come home ; but as he was coming the shortest way, 
one of his enemies contrived to take him prisoner, 
and to shut him up in a castle, so that it was a long 
time before anybody knew what had become of the 
king of England. 

That enemy was Leopold, Duke of Austria, with 
whom Bichard had quarrelled when they were at the 
Crusade. Now Bichard, who was really good-na- 
tured, although he quarrelled now and then, had for- 
got all about it; but Leopold was of a revengeful 
temper, and as soon as he had an opportunity he took 
him, as I have told you, to a castle in his country, 
and would perhaps have killed him there, if a faithM 
servant had not found out where he was. 

This servant's name was Blondel. He had been 
with Bichard in all the wars, and loved him very much. 
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RICHARD I. AND BLONDEL. 



Chap. XX. 



When his master did not come home as he expected, 
he began to think that perhaps the revengeful Leo- 
pold had made him a prisoner. So he went to 




King Richard I. made Prisoner by the Duke of Austria. 



Germany, which was Leopold's conntry. andtmvelled 
finLn-"""*^".*^ ^°*^^^ ^^^ some time, without 
wa^ vfr^?- T^""' ^* ^^* ^^« «^ening, when he 
was very tired, he sat down near the castle of Trifels 
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to rest, and wbile he was there he heard somebody 
singing, and fancied the voice was like the king's^ 
After listening a little longer, he felt sure it was, and 
then he began to sing himself, to let the king know 
he was there ; and the song he sang was one the king 
loved. Some say the king made it. Then Bichard 
was glad, for he found he could send to England, and 
let his people know where he was. 

Blondel was not long in carrying the king's mes- 
sage, and the moment the people in England knew 
his life was safe they determined to do everything 
they could to get him home. They sent to Duke 
Leopold to beg him to set Eichard at liberty ; but he 
said that the English should not have their king until 
they gave him a great deal of money ; and when they 
heard that, they all gave what they could ; the ladies 
even gave their gold necklaces, and ornaments of all 
kinds, to send to Leopold, that he might set Eichard 
free. 

At length the king came home ; but he found that 
while he was away, Philip, King of France, had 
been making war on hiis subjects in Normandy ; and, 
besides that, helping his brother John to disturb the 
peace in England ; so he went to Normandy to punish 
Philip very soon afterwards, and was killed by an 
arrow shot from a castle called Chaluz, when he had 
only been king ten years. 

Many people praise and admire Eichard of the 
Lion's heart, because he was so brave and hardy in 
war. For my part, I should have liked him better if 
he had thought a little more about taking care of his 
country ; and if he had stayed in it and done justice to 
his people, and encouraged them to be good and in* 
dustrious, as his wise father did. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

JOHN.— 1199 to 1216. 

Why King John waa called Lackland; how he killed hia nephew 
Arthur; and how the barons rebelled against him, and made 
him sign the Great Charter. 

John, the youngest son of Henry Plantagenet, be- 
came king after the death of his brother Richard. 

His reign was a bad one for England, for John was 
neither so wise as his father, nor so brave as his 
brother. Besides, he was very cruel. 

While he lived, all his mother's great estates in 
France were taken from him, as well as Normandy. 
So that he was laughed at, and called John Lack- 
land — or John with no land. He did not know how 
to govern England so as to repair the ill it had 
suflfered while Richard was absent at the wars, so 
that the King of France's son. came into England, 
and had very nearly driven John away, and made 
himself king instead; and then John was so base 
that he went to a priest, called a Nuncio, who came 
from Rome, and really gave him the crown of Eng- 
land, and promised that England should belong to 
the Pope, if they would only keep him safe. 

You cannot wonder tliat John was disliked; but 
when I have told you how he treated a nephew of 
his, called Prince Arthur, you will, I am sure, dis- 
like him as much as I do. 

. This Prince Arthur ought to have been King of 
England, because he was the son of John's elder 
brother, Geoffrey. And John was afi-aid that the 
barons and other great men would choose Arthur to 
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be king, so he contrived to get Arthur into his 
power. 

He wished very much to kill him at once; but 
then he was afraid, lest Arthur's mother should per- 
suade the King of France and the other princes to 
make war upon him to avenge Arthur's death. Then 
he thought that, if he put out his eyes, he would be 
80 unfit for a king, that he should be allowed to 
make him a prisoner all his life, and he actually gave 
orders to a man called Hubert de Burgh to put his 
eyes out, and Hubert hired two wicked men to do it. 




Prince Arthur and Hubert. 



But when they came with their hot irons to bum 
his eyes out, .he knelt down and begged so hard that 
they would do anything but blind him; he hung 
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about Hubert's neck, and kissed and fondled bim so 
mucb, and cried so bitterly, that neither Hubert nor 
the men hired to do it could think any more of 
putting out his eyes, and so they left him. 

But his cruel uncle, John, was determined Arthur 
should not escape. He took him away from Hubert, 
and carried him to a tower at Eouen, the chief town 
of Normandy, and shut him up there. ^ 

One night, soon afterwards, it is said that Arthur 
heard a knocking at the gate ; and when it was opened, 
you may think how frightened he was to see his cruel 
uncle standing there, with a servant as bad as himself j 
whose name was Maluc ; and he was frightened with 
reason : for the wicked Maluc seized him by the arm, 
and stabbed him in the breast with his dagger, and 
then threw his body into the river Seine, which was 
close to the tower, while King John stood by to see 
it done. 

It was for this wicked action that his mother's 
estates in France, as well as the dukedom of Nor- 
mandy, were taken away from him. 

For his faults in governing England so badly, he 
had a different pimishment. All his subjects agreed, 
that, as he was so cruel as to put some people in 
prison, and to kill others, without any reason, instead 
of letting the proper judges find out whether they 
deserved punishment or not, they must try to force 
him to govern better. And for this purpose the 
great barons, and the bishops, and gentlemen, from 
all parts of England, joined together, and they sent 
word to John, that, if he wished to be king any 
longer, he must promise to do justice, and to let the 
English people be free, as the Saxon kings had made 
them. 

At first, John would not listen to the message £ent 
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by tlie barons, and would have made a civil war in 
the country; but he found that only seven of the 
barons were his friends, and there were more than a 




King John signing Magna Charta. 



hundred against him. Then he said, that if the 
greatest barons and bishops would meet him at a 
place called Bunnymede, near Windsor, he would 
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do what they wished for the good of England. And 
they met the king there ; and after some disputing, 
they showed him a sheet of parchment, on which 
they had written down a great many good laws, to 
prevent the kings of England from being cruel and 
unjust, and to oblige them to let the people be free.* 
King John was very much vexed when he read 
what they had written ; but as he could not prevail 
upon them to let him be their king, if he did not 
agree to do what they wished, he put his name at 
the end of the writing, and so he was obliged to do 
as the barons desired him to do. 

This parchment is called the Great Charter, in 
English. Most people call it by its Latin name, 
which is Magna Charta. Now you must remember 
this name, and that King John signed his name upon 
it at Kunnymede — ^because it is of great consequence, 
even to us who live now, that our king should keep 
the promises John made to the English people at 
Eunnymede. 

A good king would have been glad to promise 
these things to his people, and would have liked to 
keep his word. But as John was passionate and 
greedy, it vexed him veiy much not to be allowed 
to put people in prison, or to rob them of their 
money, or their houses, when he pleased. 

If John had been honest, and tried to keep his word, 
he might have lived happily in England, although he 
had lost Normandy. But he was always trying to 
cheat the people and the barons, and did not keep 
the promises he made in Magna Charta; and he 
made everybody in England so angry, that they 



• If little Arthur has forgotten what I mean by the people being 
iree, let him read the eighth chapter over agam. 
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allowed the King of France's son to come to Eng- 
land, as I told yoTi, and make war upon John. So 
that all the rest of his reign was very unhappy ; for 
although many of the barons helped him to defend 
himself &om the French prince, when he promised 
once more to keep the laws written in the Great 
Charter, they never could trust to his keeping his 
word, and he died very miserable, knowing that he 
was disliked by everybody. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

HENRY III.— 1216 to 1272. 

Wliy taxes are paid; how Henry the Third robbed the people; 
how Simon de Montfort fought against King Henry, and made 
him agree not to tax the people without the consent of the 
parliament. 

The reign of John's son, who was called Henry III., 
was very long and very miserable. He was made 
king when he was only ten years old, and there were 
civil wars for almost fifty years while he lived. 

You must think that such a little boy as Henry 
was, when he was made king, could not do much for 
himself, or anything at all for his subjects. But he 
had a wise guardian, called the Earl of Pembroke, 
who did many things to repair the mischief done by 
King John. However, that wise man died very soon, 
and then the king behaved so ill that there was no- 
thing but quarreUing and fighting for the greater part 
of his life. 

I think you do not know what taxes are ; I must 

£ 
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tell you, that you may understand some things you 
must read about in your History. 

Taxes are the money which subjects pay to the 
king, or to those persons who govern his kingdom for 
him. 

I must now tell you why taxes are paid. Every 
man likes to live safely in his own hoaise ; he likes to 
know that he and his wife, and his children, may stay 
there without being disturbed, and that they may go 
to sleep safely, and not be afraid that wild beasts, or 
wicked men, or enemies like the old Danes, may 
come and kill them while they are asleep. Next to 
his life and the lives of his wife and children, a man 
likes to know that his money and his furniture are 
safe in his house, and that his horses and cows, and 
his trees and his corn-fields, are safe out of doors. 

Now he could never have time to watch all these 
things himself, and perhaps he might not be strong 
enough to fight and drive away the wicked men who 
might try to rob or to kill him : so he gives money, 
which he calls taxes, to the king, who pays soldiers 
and sailors to keep foreign enemies away ; and police- 
men to watch the streets and houses, to keep away 
thieves and robbers : besides, he pays the judges to 
punish men who are found doing anything wrong. 

So you see that whoever wishes to live safely and 
comfortably, ought to pay some taxes. 

Sometimes it happens that a king spends his money 
foolishly, instead of putting it to the good uses I have 
mentioned, and then wishes to get more, even by 
unjust means. And this is what King Henry and his 
father, King John, were always trying to do. And 
they were so wicked as to rob their subjects, many 
of whom they put into prison, or threatened to kill, 
if they did not give them all they asked for, and that 
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was the beginning of the miserable civil wars in the 
time of Henry III. 

The whole story of these wars would be too long 
for ns now. So I will only tell yon that one of the 
bravest men that fonght against the king was Simon 
de Montfort, who was a very wise man ; and although 
he was killed in a great battle, he had forced the 
king and parliament, before he died, to make a law 
which is most nsefnl even to ns who live now. 

It is this : — ^No king can make his subjects pay a 
tax without the consent of the parliament. Now, 
though several kings tried, after this time, to get 
money without the consent of the parliament, the 
people would never allow them to do so, and their 
only trying to do it always did themselves a great 
deal of mischief, as you will read by and by. 

What I have told you about the taxes is the 
only thing worth remembering in this reign. I am 
afraid it is a very dull chapter, but you see it is very 
short. 
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CHAPTEK XXIII. 

EDWAED I.— 1272 to 1307. 

How Edward the first learnt many good tilings abroad, and did 
many more to make the people happy; how he caused the 
burgesses to come to parliament; how he made good laws; 
why he was called Longshanks. 

When the unhappy King Henry III. died, his eldest 
son Edward was abroad, fighting in the same country 
where I told you William the Conqueror's eldest son 
Bobert went, and where Eichard of the Lion's heart 
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spent the greatest part of his reign. When he heard 
his father was dead he came home, and brought with 
him his very good wife, Eleanor of Castile, who had 
saved his life in Syria, by taking great care of him 
when he was wonnded. 

Edward was made king as soon as he came to Eng- 
land; he was as wise as Henry II., and as brave as 
King Eichard of the Lion's heart. 

His wisdom was shown in the manner in which 
he governed his people. His bravery everybody had 
seen before he was king, and he showed it afterwards 
in fighting against the Welsh and the Scotch, which 
I will tell you about by and by. 

While Edward was a young man, he travelled a 
great deal into different countries, and whenever he 
saw anything done that he thought good and right he 
remembered it, that he might have the same thing 
done in England when he was king. 

When he was in 5pain he married his good wife 
Eleanor; and as her father and brother were wise 
kings, he learned a great many useful things from 
them. One thing was, how to take care of cows and 
horses much better than the English had done before ; 
and another thing was, to improve the gardens and 
fields with many kinds of vegetables for eating, and 
with new sorts of grass for the cattle ; in return for 
what he learned in Spain he sent some good sheep 
from England to that country, because the sheep they 
had before were small, and had not such fine wool as 
our sheep ; but since the English sheep went to feed 
among the Spanish hills their wool has been the best 
in the world. 

When King Edward came home to England he 
determined to do everything he could to make the 
people happy : he knew they could not be happy if 
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the laws were not obeyed; so that no wicked person 
should escape without punishment, and that all good 
people might live quietly, and do what they liked best. 

I told you before that wise Simon de Montfort, who 
was killed in Henry the Third's reign, had got the 
king and paiiiament to make a law to prevent the 
kings of England from taking money from the people 
without the consent of the parliament. This law King 
Edward improved very much, and he improved the 
parliament too. 

In one of our chapters about the Saxons we read 
that a parliament was a meeting of different persons 
to talk about making laws, and to settle what was 
best for all the country ; and the persons who used to 
meet at first were the king and the great lords, some- 
times called earls and barons, and the bishops, and 
some of the people, sent by the rest to answer for 
them, when the king desired to know if the people 
chose to have the laws he wished to make, or if they 
would give him money. 

After the Saxon times, however, the people often 
forgot to send men to answer for them ; and so the 
king, and the lords, and the bishops, did almost all 
they liked, and that was one cause of the civil wars ; 
for the people did not always choose to obey laws 
made without their consent. 

Edward, who, as I told you, was very wigfe, thought 
that, as there were a great many more towns than 
there used to be in the Saxon times, and a great many 
more people in all the towns, it would be a good thing 
if some of the best men belonging to the largest towns 
came to the parliament. The largest towns in England 
were then called burghs, and the richest men who lived 
in them were called burgesses, and King Edward 
settled that one or two burgesses out of almost every 
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bmgh sbonld come aloog with the great noblemen, and 
ihe buhops, and the gentlemen, to the parliament. 

These burgesses made the parliament complete. In 
the first place, there was the king to answer for him- 
self ; in the second place, the great lords and bishops 
to answer for themselves and the soldiers and the 
clergymen; and, thirdly, the gentlemen and bur- 
gesses to answer for themselves and the farmers and 
the merchants and th6 shopkeepers. 

So King Edward the First made good rules about 
the parliament, which were not much changed for a 
very long time. Besides that, he improved the laws, 
so as to punish the wicked more certainly, and to 
protect the lives and goods of everybody. And in 
these things Edward was one of the best kings that 
ever reigned in England. 

We will end this chapter here, while we can praise 
King Edward the First — ^who was, as I told you, 
wise and brave, and very handsome ; bu^ people used 
to call him Longshanks, because his legs were rather 
too long. 

CHAPTEK XXIV. 
EDWARD l.--«mHnued. 

How King Edward went to war with the Welsh; how Prince 
Llewellyn and his brother David were put to death for de- 
fending their country; how he made war upon Scotland, and 
put Sir William Wallace to death; and how ambition was the 
cause of his cruelty. 

I AM a&aid I must not praise King Edward so much, 
now we are come to his wars, for he was twice very 
cruel indeed, as yon must hear. 
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You remember that the old Britons were driven by 
the Saxons out of England into different countries, 
and that most of them went to live among the moun- 
tains in Wales, where the Saxons could not easily get 
to them. 

These Britons chose princes of their own ; — one to 
reign over them in North Wales, one in South Wales, 
and one in Powys, which is between the two. Many 
of these princes were very good rulers of the country, 
and protected it from all enemies, and improved the 
people very much, by making good laws. 

I am Sony to say, however, that the princes of the 
different parts of Wales sometimes quarrelled with 
one another, and very often quarrelled with the 
English who lived nearest to Wales. They did so 
while Edward was King of England, and he went to 
war with them, as he said only to punish them for 
the mischief they had done his subjects and friends. 
But, finding that he could very easily conquer the 
first of them with whom he fought, he detennined to 
get all Wales for himself, by degrees, and to join 
it for ever with England. 

Llewellyn was the last real Prince of Wales before 
it was taken by the English kings. He loved a young 
lady called Elinor de Montfort very much, for she 
was good and beautiful, and he intended to marry her. 
She had been staying a little while in France, and 
was coming to Wales in a ship, and was to be married 
to Llewellyn as soon as she arrived. Unhappily, King 
Edward heard of this, and sent a stronger ship to sea, 
and took the young lady prisoner, and shut lier up m 
one of his castles for more than two years, and would 
not let the prince see her, in hopes that lie would 
give him some part of Wales in exchange for leave to 
marry his dear Elinor. 
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But Llewellyn and Elinor were too good to give 
np their conntry for the sake of pleasing themselves : 
and Llewellyn fought a great many battles to defend 
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Death of Llewellyn, last of the Welsh Princes. 



his native land. At last he had no part of Wales left 
but the little island of Anglesea. Still he went on, 
hoping that he might by degrees get the better of the 
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English, but at the last he was killed by a wicked 
soldier, who cut off his head and took it to King Ed- 
ward, who was then at Shrewsbury. 

He was so glad to find that Llewellyn was dead, 
that he forgot how unbecoming it is for a really brave 
man to be revengeful, especially after an enemy as 
brave as himself is dead ; and I am sorry and ashamed 
to say that, instead of sending the head of Llewellyn 
to his own relations, to be buried with his body, he 
sent it to London, and had it stuck up over one of 
the gates of the city with a wreath of willow on it, 
because the Welsh people used to love to crown their 
princes with willow. 

Soon after the death of Llewellyn, his brother 
David was made prisoner by the English. Edward 
treated him with still greater cruelty than he had 
treated Llewellyn, and, after his head was cut off, set 
it up over the same gate with his brother's. 

It has been said, that because the bards or poets of 
Wales used to make verses, and sing them to their 
harps, to encourage the Welshmen to defend their 
country and their own princes from Edward, that he 
was so cruel as to order them aU to be put to death. 
I hope it is not true. 

For two hundred years Wales was in a sad state. 
The English kings did not rule it wisely ; for they 
did not treat the Welsh so well as they did the Eng- 
lisK The Welsh, therefore, feeling this to be very 
unjust, were often trying to set up princes for them- 
selves. But at last, a wise king, named Henry VII., 
whom we shall read about, thought it right to make 
the Welsh and English equal: and from that time 
they have lived happily together. 

We must now think of King Edward's wars in 
Scotland. 

e3 
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I told you that, while Henry the Second -was king^ 
William, King of Scotland, had made war in England ; 
and after being taken prisoner and brought to London, 
Henry had set him free, on his promising that the 
kings of England should be lords over the kings of 
Scotland. 

Now, it happened that while Edward the First was 
King of England, Alexander, King of Scotland, died, 
and left no sons. The Scotch sent to fetch Alexander's 
granddaughter from Norway, where she was living 
with her other grand&ither, that she might be their 
queen. But the poor young princess died. 

Two of her cousins, John Baliol and Eobert Bruce, 
now wanted to be king ; but as they could not both be 
so, they agreed to ask King Edward to judge between 
them; and King Edward was very glad, because 
their asking him showed the people that they owned 
he was Lord of Scotland, and he chose John Baliol 
to be King of Scotland. 

You wiU read the story of all that John Baliol did 
in the History of Scotland. 

Edward watched Scotland very narrowly, and took 
every opportunity of sending English soldiers there, 
and taking one town after another, making pretence 
that they were not governed properly, and that, as 
he was Lord of Scotland, he would take care of them ; 
till at last John Baliol went to war with Edward ; 
but he was beaten, and the richest and best part of 
Scotland was taken by Edward. He was very severe, 
nay, cruel to the Scote. 

At last a gentleman named Sir William Wallace 
could not bear to have the Scots so ill treated as they 
were by the English governors that Edward sent into 
the country. So he went himself, or sent messengers, 
to all the barons and gentlemen he knew to beg 
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them to join him, and drive the English out of Scot- 
land; and they did so, and might have made their 
own cotintry free, if Sir William Wallace had not 
been taken prisoner and carried to London, where 
King Edward ordered his head to be cut off; which 
was as wicked and cruel as his cutting off the heads 
of the two Welsh princes. 

This did not end the war in Scotland ; for Eobert 
Bruce, who had come to be king after Baliol, deter- 
mined to do what Sir William Wallace had begun — ^I 
mean to drive the English out of Scotland ; and he 
made ready for a long and troublesome war, and King 
Edward did the same ; but when he had got half way 
to Scotland with his great army, to fight King Eobert, 
he died. 

K this King Edward I. had been content to rule 
over his own subjects, and to mend their laws, and 
encourage them to trade and to study, he would 
have made them happier, and we who live now should 
have said he deserved better to be loved. 

Indeed, he did so much that was right and wise, 
that I am sorry we cannot praise him in everything. 

His greatest fault was ambition — I mean, a wish to 
be above everybody else, by any means. Now, am- 
bition is good when it only makes us try to be wiser 
and better than other people, by taking pains with 
ourselves, and being good to the very persons we 
should wish to get the better of. 

But when ambition makes us try to get things that 
belong to others, by all means, bad or good, it is 
wrong. 

Ambition caused wise King Edward to forget him- 
self, after conquering the Prince of Wales, and to 
order Llewellyn to be killed, that there might never 
be greater men in Wales than the kings of England. 
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The ambition to be King of Scotland made Edward 
go to war with the Scots, and made him so cruel as to 
cut off the head of Sir William Wallace, because he 
wanted to save his own country from being conquered 
by Edward. 

So you see ambition led Edward to do the two 
most cruel actions he was ever guilty of. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
EDWARD n.— 1307 to 1327. 

Why Edward the Second was called Prince of Wales; how his 
idleness and evil companions caused a cItII wai*; how he was 
beaten by Robert Bruce at Banuockburn; how the Queen 
fought against the King and took him prisoner; and how her 
favourite, Mortimer, had King Edward murdered. 

Edward the Second was made king after his father's 
death. He is often called Edward of Caernarvon, 
because he was born at a town of that name in Wales. 
He was the first English prince who was called Prince 
of Wales. 

Since his reign the eldest son of the King of Eng- 
land has always been called so. 

Edward of Caernarvon was the most unhappy man 
that ever was King of England. 

And this was in great part his own fault. 

He was very fond of slU. kinds of amusements, and 
instead of taking the trouble, while he was young, to 
learn what was good and useful for his people, so as 
to make them happy, he spent all his time in the 
company of young men as idle and as foolish as he 
was. One of the first of these was called Pierce 
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Graveston. Edward I. begged his son to send that 
yoTing man away from him, that he might get some 
wiser and better companions. But the prince was 
obstinate, and chose to keep him with him. 

After Edward of Caernarvon became king this same 
Gaveston caused him a great deal of trouble. He 
made the king quarrel with his wife, Queen Isabella, 
who was very beautiful and very proud, and did not 
like to see the king always in the company of foolish 
young men. 

Perhaps, however, if the queen had been good- 
tempered, she might have made the king better, and 
even have got him to send away his bad companions. 

But she quarrelled with him, and complained of 
him to the barons; and as they were vexed because 
Edward spent all the money they had given to his 
father in making presents to Oaveston and his other 
companions, they joined with Isabella, and made war 
upon the king. So there was civil war for many 
years ; and so many wicked things were done in that 
war, that I am sure you would not wish me to tell 
them. It ended by Gaveston being killed by order 
of the barons. 

This civil war was hardly over before the king 
made war against Robert Bruce, the King of Scotland, 
and went with a large army into Scotland, but he 
was beaten at the battle of Bannockbum in such a 
manner that he was glad to get back to England, and 
to promise that neither he nor any of the kings of 
England would call themselves kings of Scotland 
again. 

You would think that Edward would now have 
been wise enough neither to vex the barons and the 
people, by spending the money ti-usted to him fool- 
ishly, nor by choosing bad companions. But I am 
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sorry to say lie did not grow wiser as lie grew older, 
and the queen behaved as foolishly as before. The 
king chose a favourite of the name of Spencer : the 
queen's chief friend was a Welsh baron named Mor- 
timer. 

Very soon there was another civil war : the queen 
kept her eldest son Edward, the Prince of Wales, with 
her, and said she only fot^ht against the king for his 
«ake ; and that if she did not, the king would give so 
much to Spencer that he would leave nothing for the 
prince. 

At last the queen and her friends took the king 
prisoner. They shut him up in a castle called Berke- 
ley Castle. They gave him bad food to eat, and 
cold and dirty water to drink, and to wash himself 
with. They never let him go into the open air to 
see any of his friends. This poor king was very soon 
murdered. The queen's favourite, Mortimer, being 
afraid the people would be sorry for poor Edward, 
when they heard how iU he had been used, and might 
perhaps take him out of prison, and make him king 
again, sent some wicked men secretly to Berkeley 
Castle, and they killed the king in such a cruel way 
that his cries and shrieks were heard all over the 
castle. 

He had been king tweniy years, but had not been 
happy one single year. 
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CHAPTEK XXVI. 
EDWARD III.— 1327 to 1377. 

How Queen Isabella was put in prison, and her favomite be- 
headed; how Queen Philippa did much good for the people; 
and how Edward the Third went to war to conquer France. 

When poor Edward of Caernarvon was murdered, his 
son, Prince Edward, was only fourteen years old. 

Queen . Isabella and her wicked friend Mortimer 
ruled the kingdom, as they said, only for the good of 
young Edward, who was made king. But in reality, 
they cared for nothing but theii* own pleasure and 
amusement, and behaved so ill to the people, that at 
last the young king's uncles and some o^er barons 
joined together, and put Mortimer in prison, and 
afterwards out off his head. They put Queen Isabella 
in prison also : but as she was the king's mother, ho 
would not let them kill her, although she was so 
wicked, but gave her a good' house to live in, instead 
of a prison, as soon as he was able, and paid her a 
visit every year as long as she lived. When the 
young King Edward ihe Third was eighteen yeai-s 
old he took the kingdom into his own hands, and 
governed it wisely and happily. 

In many things he was like his grandfiather, Ed- 
ward the First. He was wise and just to his own 
subjects. He was fond of war, but he was not cruel. 

I must tell you a little about his wife and children, 
before we think of his great wars. 

His wife's name was Philippa of Hainault. She 
was one of the best, and cleverest, and most beautiful 
women in the world. 
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She was very fond of England, and did a great 
deal of good to the people. A great many beautiful 
churches were built in Edward's reign, but it was 
Queen Philippa who encouraged the men who built 
them. She paid for building a college and new schools 
in Oxford and other places. She invited a French 
clergyman, named Sir John Froissart, to England, that 
he might see everything, and write about it in the 
book he called his Chronicles, which is the most amus- 
ing book of history I ever read. Queen Philippa and 
her son, John of Gaunt, who was called the Duke of 
Lancaster, loved and encouraged Chaucer, the first 
man who wrote poetry in English. By and by, 
when you are a little older, you will love to read the 
stories he wrote. Besides all this, Philippa encou- 
raged those good men who wished to translate the 
Bible into English, so that all the people might read 
and understand it. In this reign the great people 
began to leave off talking Norman French and to 
talk English, almost like our English now. And the 
king ordered the lawyers to manage their business in 
English instead of French. 

Queen Philippa had a great many children, all of 
whom she brought up wisely and carefully. Her eldest 
son Edward was called the Black Prince, it is said, 
because he used to wear black armour. He was the 
bravest and politest prince at that time in the world ; 
and Queen Philippa's other sons and her daughters 
were all thought better than any family of princes at 
that time. 

We must now think of the king and his wars. These 
wars made him leave England, and go to foreign 
countries very much ; but as he left Queen Philippa 
to take care of the country while he was away, every- 
thing went on as well as if he had been at home. 
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Soon after Edward became ' King of England, 
Charles, King of France, who was Edward's- uncle, 
died. And as Charles had no children, Edward 
thought he had a right to be King of France, lather 
than his cousin Philip, who had made himself king 
on Charles's death. The two cousins disputed a good 
while as to who should be king. At last, as ihey 
could not agree, they went to war, and this was the 
beginning of the long wars, which lasted for many 
kings' reigns, between France and England. 

In that time, a great many kings and princes, and 
barons, or, as they began to be conunonly called, 
nobles, did many brave and generous deeds, and 
gained a great deal of honour for themselves, and 
glory for their country ; but the poor people, both in 
England and France, suffered a great deal. The 
English parliament was so pleased that our kings 
should overcome the French, that they allowed the 
king to have such great taxes to pay the soldiers 
with, that the people could hardly keep enough to 
live upon. And the French people suffered more, 
because, besides paying taxes, the armies used to 
fight in their land, and the soldiers trampled down 
the com in the fields, and burned their towns and 
villages, and often robbed the people themselves. 
And so it must always be in a country where there is 
war. If the captains and officers are ever so kind, 
and the soldiers ever so good, they cannot help doing 
mischief where they fight. 

In the next chapter I will tell you of two or three 
of the chief things that happened while King Edward 
was at war with France. 

— ♦ne+' — 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
EDWARD 111.— continued. 

How the English gained a sea-fight; how King Edward and his 
son the Black Prince won the battle of Crecy; how Calais was 
taken, and how Queen Philippa saved the lives of qix of the 
citizens; how the Black Prince won the battle of Poitiers, 
and took the king of France prisoner, and brought him to 
liondon. 

You have heard, I am sure, that the English are 
famous for being the best sailors in the world, and for 
gainir^ the greatest victories when they fight at sea. 
At the beginning of Edward's French war he gained 
the first battle that had been fought at sea by the 
English, since the times when they had to drive 
away the Danes : it was fought very near the coast of 
Sluys. Instead of guns to fire from the ships, they 
had great stones for the men to throw at one another 
when they were near enough, and bows and arrows 
to shoot with from a distance. This was not a very 
great battle to be sure, but, as it was the first time 
the English beat the French by sea, I tell you of it. 

Besides this sea-fight, there were two great vic- 
tories won by King Edward, which are among the 
most glorious that have ever been gained by the 
English. The first was the battle of Crecy. 

The French had three times as many men as the 
English at Crecy, so King Edward knew he must be 
careful how he placed his army, that it might not 
be beaten. And he took care that the soldiers should 
have a good night's rest, and a good breakfast before 
they began the battle ; so they were fresh, and ready 
to fight well. 
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Then the king sent forwaxd iiis dear son, Edward 
the Black Prince, who was only sixteen years old, to 
begin the fight. It was about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, on a hot summer's day, when the battle 
began, and they fought till dark. At one time, some 
of the gentlemen near the prince were afraid he 
would be overcome, and rode to his father to beg 
him to come and help him. The king asked if his 
son complained. '' No," said the gentlemen. "Then," 
said the king, '' he will do well, and I choose him to 
have the honour of the day himself." 

Soon after this, the French began to run away, 
and it is dreadful to think how many of them were 
killed. 

Two kings who had come to help the King of 
Prance, one of the king's brothers, and more French 
barons, gentlemen, and common soldiers than I can 
tell you, were killed. But very few English indeed 
were slain. When the King of England met his son 
at night, after the great battle of Orecy was won, he 
took him in his arms, and cried, *' My brave son ! 
Go on as you have begun I You are indeed my son, 
for you have behaved bravely to-day! You have 
shown that you are worthy to be a king." And I 
believe that it made King Edward happier to see his 
son behave so bravely in the battle, and modestly after- 
wards, than even the winning of that great victory. 

Three days after the battle of Crecy, the city of 
€alais, which you know is in France, on the coast 
just opposite to Dover, in England, was taken by 
Edward. 

The people of Calais, who did not wish their town 
to belong to the King of England, had defended it 
almost a year, and would not have given it up to him 
at last, if they could have got anything to eat. But 
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Edward's soldiers prevented the market people from 
carrying bread, or meat, or vegetables, into the city, 
and many people died of hunger before the captain 
would give it np. 

I am sorry to tell you that Edward, instead of ad- 
miring the citizens for defending their town so well, 
was so enraged at them, that he wanted to have them 
all hanged ; and when his son and his chief officers 
begged him not to be cruel to those who had been so 
faithful to their own king, he said he would only 
spare them on condition that six of their best men 
should bring him the keys of the city gates, that 
they must come bare-headed and bare-footed, with 
nothing but their shirts on, and with ropes round 
their necks, as he meant to hang them at least. 

When the people of Calais heard this, the men and 
women, and even the children, thought it would 
almost be better to die of hunger, than to give up the 
brave men who had been their companions in all 
their misery. Nobody could speak. 

At last Eustace de St. Pierre, one of the chief gen- 
tlemen in Calais, offered to be one of the six, then his 
son, and then four other gentlemen came forward, 
and said they would willingly die to save the rest of 
the people in Calais. And they took the keys, and 
went out of the town in their shirts, bare-headed and 
bare-footed, to King Edward's tent, which was a little 
way firom the city gates. 

Then King Edward called for the hangman, and 
ordered him to hang those gentlemen directly ; but 
Queen Philippa, who was in the tent, hearing what 
the king had ordered, came out suddenly, and fell 
upon her knees, and would not get up till the king 
promised to spare the lives of the six brave men of 
Calais. At last Edward, who loved her very dearly, 
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said, ** Dame, I can deny you nothing;" and so lie 
ordered his soldiers to let the good Eusta<;e de St. 
Pierre and his companions go where they pleased, 
and entirely forgave the citizens of Calais. 

The second great victory which made King Ed- 
ward's name so glorious was that of Poitiers. It was 
gained about ten years after the battle of Crecy. 

Eling Philip of France, with whom Edward had 
quarrelled, was dead, and his son John, who was 
called the Good, had become King of France. Ed- 
ward went to war again with him, to try to get the 
kingdom for himself, and at first he thought he might 
succeed. 

The Black Prince went to France with a small 
army, and reached a place near Poitiers before he 
met the King of France, who had a great army, T\dth 
at least five men for every one that was with Ed- 
ward. 

But Prince Edward followed the example his 
&ther had set him at the battle of Crecy : he placed 
his soldiers very carefully, and he took care that 
they should have rest and food. The battle began 
early in the morning, and soon ended as the battle 
of Crecy did, by the greater number of the French 
running away, and a great many of their best gentle- 
men and soldiers being killed. 

But the chief thing that happened was, that King 
John of France, and his youngest son, were taken 
prisoners, and brought to the Black Prince's tent, 
where he was resting himself after the fight. Edward 
received King John as kindly as if he had come to 
pay him a visit of his own accord. He seated him in 
his own place, ordered the best supper he could get 
to be made ready for him, and waited on the king at 
table as carefully as if ho had not been his prisoner. 
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Then lie said everything he conld to comfort him ; 
and all the time he was with him he behaved with 
the greatest kindness and respect. 




Edward the Black Prince waiting on John King of France. 



When Prince Edward brought his prisoner, the^ 
King of France, to London, as there were no carriages 
then, they rode on horseback into the city. King 
John was well dressed, and mounted on a beautiM 
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white horse, which belonged to the prince; while 
Edward himself rode by his side upon a black pony, 
to wait upon him, and do anything he might want. 
And in that manner he went with King John to the 
palace belonging to the King of England, called the 
Savoy, where John the Good passed the rest of his 
life, because the French never could afford money 
enough to pay the English what they asked for letting 
him go back to his people. 

This goodness and gentleness of the Black Prince 
made everybody love him. And his bravery in 
battle, and his wisdom in governing those parts of 
France which his &ther and he had conquered, gave 
the English hopes that when he became king he 
would be as good a king as his father, and that Eng- 
land would be still happier. 

But the Black Prince died while he was a young 
man, just one year before his father. His good mo- 
ther, Philippa, died some years before. And all the 
people of England grieved very much. Their good 
queen, their favourite prince, and their wise and 
brave King Edward the Third, all died while the 
Black Prince's son was quite a child. And though 
some of the prince's brothers were brave and clever 
men, the people knew, by what had happened in 
former times, that the country is never well ruled 
while the king is too young to govern for himself. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
RICHARD II.— 1377 to 1399. 

How Richard the Second sent men round the country to gather 
the taxes; how Wat Tyler killed one of them, and collected 
an army; how he met the King in Smithfield, and was killed 
by the Mayor; how King Richard behaved cruelly to his 
uncles; how he was forced to give up the crown to his cousin 
Henry of Hereford, and was killed at Pomfret. 

EiCHAKD II. was only eleven years old when his 
grandfather, King Edward III., died. He was made 
king immediately. The people, who loved him for 
the sake of his good and brave father, the Black 
Prince, were very peaceable and qniet in the begin- 
ning of his reign. And his uncles, who were all 
clever men, went on very well, as governors of dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, for some time. 

But when Eichard was about sixteen, a civil war 
had very near taken place. I will tell you how it 
happened. 

The king was not so well brought up as he ought 
to have been, and he loved eating and drinking and 
fine clothes, and he made a great many feasts, and 
gave fine presents to his favourites, so that he often 
wanted money before it was the right time to pay the 
taxes. It happened, as I said, when the king was 
about sixteen, that he wanted money, and so did his 
uncles, who were in France, where the French and 
!^glish still continued to fight now and then. The 
great lords sent the men who gathered the king's 
taxes round the country, and one of them, whose 
business was to get the poll-tax, that is, a tax on 
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everybody's head, was so crajdl, and so rude to the 
daughter of a poor man named Wat Tyler, that Wat, 
who could not bear to see his child ill-used, struck 
him on the head with his hammer and killed him* 

Wat Tyler's neighbours, hearing the noise, all cam© 
round, and, finding how much the tax-gatherer had 
vexed Wat, they took his part, and got their friends 
to do the same, and a great many thousands of them 
collected together at Blackheath, and sent to the 
king, who then lived in the Tower of London, to beg 
him to listen to their complaints, and not to allow the 
noblemen to oppress them, nor to send to gather taxes 
in a cruel manner. He did not go to them, but he 
read the paper of complaints they sent, and promised 
to do his people justice. A few days afterwards, the 
king, with his officers, met Wat Tyler, and a great 
many of the people who had joined him, in Smithfield, 
and spoke with him about tiie complaints the people 
had made. The Mayor of London, who was near 
them, fiemcied Wat Tyler was going to stab the king, 
80 he rode up to him and killed him. 

Wat Tyler's friends now thought it best ta make 
peace with the king ; so for this time the civil war 
was stopped. 

I have told you this story, to show you what miis- 
chief is done by cruelty and injustice. It was unjust 
to collect the taxes at a wrong time, and for a bad 
purpose. It was cruel in the tax-gatherer to behave 
ill to Tyler's daughter. That injustice and cruelty 
brought about the death of the tax-man, and that of 
Wat Tyler, who seems to have been a bold, brave 
man, wishing to do what was right. 

Soon after this disturbance, the king wa» married 
to a princess of Bohemia, who was so gentle and kind 
to the people, that they called her the good Queen 
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Anne, and they hoped that she would perstiade the 
king to send away his bad companions ; bnt they were 
disappointed, for Eichard 11. was too ill-tempered to 
take, her] advice, and the people, who had loved him 
when he was a child for his other's sake, now b^an 
to hate him. 

In the mean time he was at war with Scotland, 
and with Ireland, and with France; and instead of 
gaining battles, and making the name of our dear 
England glorious, he lost, by degrees, all credit, and 
was laughed at by foreigners, as well as his own 
subjects. 

I have told you that the king had several uncles, 
who tried to teach him his duty, and took care of the 
kingdom while he was a child. Instead of being 
grateful for this, he ordered one to be put to death, 
and ill-used another ; and when his third uncle, John 
of Gkiunt, Duke of Lancaster, died, he took all his 
money and lands away from John's son, whose name 
was Henry of Hereford, and made use of his riches 
to spend in eating, drinking, and riot of all kinds. 

The good Queen Anne died soon, and she had no 
son, and the people all began to wish they had 
another king instead of this Eichard, who was a 
disgrace to his good father the Black Prince. 

Now Henry of Hereford, who was the king's cousin, 
was very clever; and the people knew he was very 
brave, for he had fought in the armies of some foreign 
princes at one time, when Eichard would not let ^^rn 
stay in England. Then Hemy behaved kindly and 
good-naturedly to the people, so a good many of them 
began to wish him to be king. 

These persons sent word to Henry that King 
Eichard was gone to Ireland to quiet some disturb- 
ance there, and that, if he pleased to come to England 
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^nd make himself king, lie would find many persons 
ready to take liis part. 

Henry came accordingly, and on King Kichard's 




Henry of Hereford claiming the Crown of England. 

return from Ireland he forced him to call the parlia- 
ment to meet him in London. Now the lords and 
gentlemen, or, as they began to be called, the com- 
Inons of the parliament, all agreed that Bichard was 
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too cruel, and revengeful, and extravagant to be 
king any longer, and that his cousin, Henry of Here- 
ford, son of the great Duke of Lancaster, should he 
king. 

Eichard was forced to give up the crown ; and of 
all the people who had lived with him, and to whom 
he had shown kindness, there was only one, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, who took liis part, or said a word 
in his favour ; so he was put into prison at Pomfret 
Castle, and some time afterwards he died there. Some 
people said he was killed by a bad man called Exton ; 
others say he was starved to death. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

HENRY IV.— 1399 to 1413. 

How Henry the Fourth had a dispute with Earl Percy and his 
son Hotspur about their Scotch prisoners; how the Percies 
went to war with the King, and were joined by Owen Glen- 
dower; how Hotspur was killed in the battle of Shrewsbury; 
why some men are made nobles, and how they are useful to 
their country; how Eling Henry punished people on account 
of their religion. 

I THINK that Henry of Hereford did not act rightly in 
taking the kingdom from his cousin Kichard ; hut he 
hecame a good king for England. He was the first 
king of the family of Lancaster, and is sometimes 
called Henry of Lancaster. 

During the fourteen years Henry was king, he was 
chiefly husy in making or improving laws for the 
people. 

He had little foreign war to disturh him ; but the 
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Welfili and Scotch eeveral times made war upon the 
English who lived nearest to them. There was in 
Henry's days a very famous Scotch earl called James 
of Douglas, and he came into the north of England, 
and began to bum the villages, and rob the people, 
when the Earl of Northumberland, whose name was 
Percy, and his son, Henry Hotspur, gathered their 
soldiers together, and went to fight Douglas, at a 
place called Holmedon, and they beat him, and took 
a great many prisoners. 

In those days it was the custom for everybody to 
do as they pleased with the prisoners they took. A 
cruel man might kill them, another might make 
slaves of them ; one a little kinder might say, " If 
your friends will send me some money, I will let you 
go ;'* but the kindest of all would let them go home 
again without paying for it. 

Now King Henry had a dispute with Earl Percy 
about those Scotch prisoners, and Percy and his son 
were so affronted, that they determined to make a 
civil war, and they were joined by several English 
lords ; but the person who helped them most was a 
Welsh gentleman, named Owen Glendower, who was 
related to the old princes of Wales. 

He was very angry with King Heniy IV., .because 
he thought he behaved ill to Wales, which was his 
own country ; besides, he had been a friend of poor 
Eichard II. ; and though he might have thought it 
light to keep him in prison, he could not bear to 
think of his having been put to death. 

These reasons made him join the Percies, and they 
collected a very large army to fight against King 
Henry. The Earl Percy's son was called Harry 
Hotspur, because he was very impatient, as well as 
very brave. Indeed, he and the young Prince of 
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Then their children ttUI think of how good both their 
fiither and grandfather were, and that they will not 
do anything that they would not have liked, and so 
they will try to keep the good and noble name one 
after another, as it was given to the first of their 
grandfethers. If the young nobles do this properly, 
you know they will always be ready to do good to 
their country, by helping to make good laws, and to 
do justice in time of peace, and to fight for the safety 
and glory of their own land in time of war, as their 
fathers did. Then they will say to themselves, ** I 
am noble and rich, and other people will look up to 
me ; I must, therefore, try to be better than others, 
that I may set a good example to the young, and that 
those who are old enough to remember my father and 
grandfather, may think I have done as well as they 
did." 

The nobles of England are useful to the country. 
As they are rich enough to live without working for 
themselves and their families, they have time to be 
always ready when the king wants advice ; or when 
there is a parliament to make laws ; or when the king 
wishes to send messages to other kings. And as their 
forefathers were made noble because of their goodness, 
wisdom, or bravery, they have in general followed 
their example, and they have always, next after the 
king, been the people we have loved best, and who 
have done us the most good. 

The noblemen made King John do justice to the 
people, and give them the good laws written in the 
Great Charter. The good noblemen prevented the 
foolish Kings Heniy III. and Richard II. from doing 
a great deal of mischief, and they helped our good 
Kings Henr^' 11., Edward I., and Edwaid IIL, to do 
all the good and useful things I have told you of, So 
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you 866 that noblemen have been of great tuse in. 
England. 

When you are older you will understand tlus 
better, and you will find out many more reasons to 
be glad that we have noblemen in our own dear 
country. 

Henry TV. died at Westminster, when he had been 
king only fourteen years. He was wise and just, 
except in one thing ; and that was, that he punished 
persons who did not agree with the bishops about the 
proper way to worship God. Some good men, called 
Lollards, who loved to read the Bible in English, 
were put in prison, and otherwise ill used, on that 
account. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
HENRY v.— 1413 to 1422. 

How Henry the Fifth was very gay and thoughtless when he 
was Prince of Wales, but became a great and wise King; how 
he went to war with France, and gained the battle of Agin* 
court; and how the people lamented at his death. 

I THINK you would have liked King Henry V., who 
was often called Harry of Monmouth. 

He was very good-natured and very gay; yet, 
when it was right to be grave and wise, he could be 
so, and we never had a braver king in England. 

I must tell you a little about his behaviour while 
he was a young man, and only Prince of Wales, 
before I say anything about the time when he was 
king. 

He was so merry, that people used to call him 
Harry Mad-cap ; and though his fether. King Henry 
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IV., knew lie had a great many good qnalities, he 
was afraid he wonld always be too gay to make a 
good king. 

Once, when he had been doing something wrong, 
his father, who was ill at Windsor, sent for him, and 
he went directly in a very droll dress, that he had 
had made for some frolic ; it was of light bine satin, 
and it had a great many odd puckers in the sleeyes, 
and at every pucker he made the tailor leave a bit of 
bine thread and a tag like a needle. When the king 
saw such a strange coat, he was a little vexed that he 
should dare to come to him, while he was so iU, in 
it. But Prince Harry said he was in such a hurry to 
see his father, and to do whatever he wished for, that 
he could not spare time to take off the coat, and so he 
came in it just as he was ; and his flEtther forgave him 
because of his obedience. 

Another time he was strolling about in London 
with some idle merry companions, when he heard 
that one of his servants had behaved ill, and was 
carried before the chief judge, whose name was Sir 
William Gascoyne. He went directly to the court 
where the judge was, and desired him to let his ser- 
vant go, because he was the king's son. But the 
judge refased, and said he was sitting there for the 
king himself^ to do justice to everybody alike, and he 
would not let the man go till he had been punished. 
The prince was in too great a passion to think rightly 
at that moment, and he struck the chief justice. That 
wise and good man instantly ordered the officers to 
take the bold young prince to prison, and it was not 
till he had made very humble excuses that he forgave 
him, and set him free. He said that such an act was 
worse in the king's son than in anybody else ; because, 
aa he was sitting in the court for the king, other 

f3 
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people, if they offended, were only subjects doing 
wrong, but the Prince, being the king's son, as well 
as his subject, was offending both king and fel^en 
Harry had the sense to understand this, and when 
his passion was over he thanked the judge, promised 
never to behave so ill again, and kept his word. 

The king, you may be sure, was pleased with the 
ju(^e, who was not afraid to do justice on his son ; 
and he praised his son for getting the better of his 
passion, and submitting to the judge without com- 
plaining. I must tell you liiat when Harry of Mon- 
mouth became king, he behaved to that same judge 
like a dutiful son to a good feither, and said he knew 
be could trust his subjects to the man who had not 
been afraid to punish even him when he deserved it. 

When King Henry IV. died, the people were a 
little a&aid lest their Mad-cap Harry should not 
make a good king, though he might be a meny one. 

But they soon saw they were mistaken. 

The first thing he did was to send away all his 
foolish, wild companions, and almost the next was to 
make a friend of the wise Sir William Gascoyne, 
Chief Justice of England. 

None of our kings was ever more wise, or clever, 
or brave, or fonder of doing justice ; and even now 
nobody in England ever tbinks of Henry V. without 
loving him. 

In the very beginning of his reign there was a war 
with France. The poor King of France was mad. 
His queen was a very wicked woman, and his son 
very young. All the noblemen were quarrelling 
with one another, and the whole together with the 
King of England. 

So Henry made ready, and sailed over to France^ 
and, after having taken a town called Harfleur, 
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met a very large French army at a place called 
Agincourt. 

The English soldiers were tired with a long march ; 
they had had very bad weather to march in, whicb 
made many of them ill, and they had not enough to 
eat. But they loved the king ; they knew he was a& 
badly off as they were, and he was so kind and good- 
humoured, and talked so cheerfully to them, that in 
spite of hunger, aad weariness, and sickness, they 
went to battle in good spirits. The English bowmen 
shot their long arrows all at once with such force, 
that the French soldiers, especially those on horse* 
back, were obliged to give way ; and in a very short 
time King Henry won as great a victory at Agin^ 
court, as Edward III. and the Black Prince did at 
Crecy and Poitiers. One day, when you are older, 
you wiU read a most delightful play written by th& 
poet Shakspeare about this battle, and some other 
parts of King Henry the Fifth's life. 

Not long after the battle, Henry went to Paris, and 
there the princes and nobles told him, that, if he 
would let the x>oor mad King Charles be called king 
while he lived, Henry and his children should be 
always Kings of France. And so peace was made, 
and Henry governed France for a little while, and he 
married the French Princess Catherine, and they had 
a little son bom at Windsor, who was called Henry of 
Windsor, Prince of Wales, and was afterwards King 
Henry VI. 

Very soon afterwards. King Henry V. was taken 
very ill at Paris. He found he was going to die, so 
he sent for his brothers, and the other English lords 
who were in France, and gave them a great deal of 
good advice about ruling England and France, and 
begged them to take great care of his little son. He 
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then told his chaplain to chant some of the psalms to 
him, and died very quietly. 

The English people cried and lamented bitterly, 
when they found that they had lost their king. 

He was kind to them, and so true and honest, that 
even his enemies trusted entirely to him. He was 
very handsome, and so good-humoured, that every- 
body who knew him liked his company ; so good and 
just, that wicked men were afraid of him ; so wise, 
that his laws were the fittest for his people that could 
have been made at the time ; so brave, that the very 
name of Henry, King of England, kept his enemies in 
fear. And above all this, he was most pioils towards 
God. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 
HENRY VI.— 1422 to 1452. 

How Henry the Sixth became King while he was an infant; how 
the Duke of Bedford governed in France; how Joan of Arc 
persuaded the Dauphin and the French soldiers to take 
courage; how they nearly drove the English out of France; 
how Joan was taken prisoner and put to death. 

Heney of Windsor, the poor little Prince of Wales, 
was not a year old when his father died. He was 
made King of England directly, and became King of 
France soon after. 

The parliament that his wise father left gave good 
guardians and protectors to the little king, and to 
England and to France. 

The war in France began again, for the mad king 
having died, his son, who was almost as good for 
France as our Henry of Monmouth had been for 
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Ezigland, began to try to get back all liis father's 
kingdom. However, the Duke of Bedford, uncle to 
the little King of England, managed so well for the 
English, that it really seemed as if France was 
always to be subject to the King of England. 

But it pleased God, for the good of both countries, 
that it should not be so. 

"When the people of France were so tired of war, 
that they were not able to fight longer, and the king 
himself had lost all hope of getting back his kingdom, 
one of the strangest things happened that I ever read 
about. 

A young woman called Joan of Arc, who was the 
servant at a country inn at Domremy in France, had 
heard a great many people talk about the sad state of 
all the coimtry, and the great unhappiness of the 
young French Prince Charles. She thought about 
this so much, that at last she fancied she had found 
out a way to help him to get back his kingdom, and 
drive the English out of France. 

So she dressed herself like a young man, and got a 
sword and spear, and went to Chinon, a castle where 
the prince was, and there she told him and the few 
French nobles who were with him, that, if they 
would only follow her when the English next 
attacked them, she would teach them how to con- 
quer them. 

I should tell you, that the eldest son of the King of 
France is called the Dauphin, as the eldest son of the 
King of England is called Prince of Wales. 

Well, at first the dauphin and his friends thought 
that Joan was mad, but she began to talk to them so 
wisely, that they listened to her. She cheered the 
dauphin, who seemed quite without hope of saving 
his kingdom ; she said that he ought to caU himself 
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king directly, and go to Eheims, where all the kings 
of France are crowned, and have the crown put 
upon his head, that the people might know he was- 

king. 

She told the nobles that the English, if they con-, 
quered France, would take away their estates and 
make them beggars ; that it was shamefal to let the 
poor young dauphin be driTcn from the kingdom of 
his forefathers; and that they deserved to lose the 
name of nobles if they were afraid to fight for their 
own country and king. 

Then she went among the common soldiers and: 
the poor people. She said, God would have pity on 
them, if they would fight bravely against the English,, 
who were strangers, and who only came to France to 
take all that was good from them, and spoil their 
towns, and trample down their com, and kill their 
king, and make beggars of them all. 

So by the time the French and English met again 
in battle, the French had recovered their spirits.- 
And when the king, and the nobles, and the people 
saw that young woman go in front of the army, and ^ 
into every dangerous place, and fight better than any 
of the bravest soldiers, they would have been ashamed 
not to 'follow her; so that her bravery and her good 
advice did really begin to save her country. 

The [French drove the English army away from 
Orleans, and Joan of Arc has been called the Maid of 
Orleans ever since. 

The Maid of Orleans next persuaded the dauphin to 
go and have the crown set on his head, and so make^ 
himself king ; and as soon as that was done, a great 
many people came to him, and he very soon had a 
large army, with which he drove the English out of 
the best part of Fnoice;. 
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It was a grand sight when Charles the dauphin 
went to Bheims, and was crowned, while all the 
nobles stood by, and the Maid of Orleans close to 
him, holding the white flag of France in her hand. 

I am sorry to tell yon the end of the brave Maid of 
Orleans. She was taken prisoner by the English, 
and kept in prison for some time. At last, they were 
so cruel as to bum her alive, because they could not 
forgive her for saving her country and her king. 

Soon after this cruel murder the Duke of Bedford 
died, and by degrees the English lost everything in 
France but a very little comer of the country, out of 
tJl that Henry V. had conquered. 

I shall end this chapter here, because we have 
nothing more to say about France for a long while ; 
but we shall have to read of some sad civil wars in 
England, which began at l^is time. 

— •^n^-*— 



CHAPTER XXXII. 
HENRY TL.— continued. 

Haw Queen Margaret and Cardinal Beaufort are said to have 
caused Duke Htunj^irey to be murdered; how the wars of the 
White and the Red Roses were brought about; how Edward 
of York was chosen King by the Londoners. 

Henry VI. grew up to be a very siUy man. He 
was married to a beautiful lady called Margaret of 
Anjou, who was very fierce and cruel, and who 
behaved more like a man than a woman. She wanted 
to govern the kingdom entirely herself; and as the 
only pem>n she was afraid of was the king's uncle, 
Humphrey, the good Duke of Gloucester, it is sup- 
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posed that she agreed with Cardinal Beaufort and 
another person, who hated Duke Humphrey, and 
that they had him killed very cruelly. 

Soon after this, as the queen and her friends be- 
haved so ni, several of the noblemen, most of the 
gentlemen in parliament, and the people in London, 
began to think it would be better to take away the 
crown from the poor king, who was too silly to govern 
for himself, and was often so ill that he could not 
even speak for days together. 

The person they wished to make king was his 
cousin the Duke of York. 

I have read, that some gentlemen were 'walking 
together in the Tetople garden, after dinner, and 
disputing about the king and the Duke of York ; one 
of ^em took the king's part, and said, that, though he 
was silly, his little son Edward, who was just bom, 
might be wise; and he was determined to defend 
King Henry and his femily, and desired all who 
agreed with him to do as he did, and pluck a red 
rose, and wear it in their caps, as a sign that they 
would defend the.fisLmily of Lancaster. 

The gentlemen who thought it would be best to 
have the Duke of York for their king turned to a 
white-rose bush, and each took a white rose, and put 
it in his cap, as a sign he loved the Duke of York ; 
and for more than thirty years afterwards the civil 
wars in England were caJled the wars of the Eoses. 

At first, the party of York only wished Bichard, 
Duke of York, to be the king's guardian, and govern 
for him ; and as Bichard was wise and good, it might 
have been well for England if he had been allowed to 
do so. 

But Queen Margaret raised an army to drive away 
the Duke of York, and the first battle between the 
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people of the Bed Bose and the people of the White 
Bose was fought at St. Alban's. • 

The Yorkists gained the victory, and King Henry 
was taken prisoner. The queen, with the little prince, 
went to Scotland, and for some time the Duke of York 
ruled the kingdom with the king's consent. 

However, the queen found means to come back to 
England, and to gather another great army, with 
which she fought the Duke of York's army several 
times, and at last beat him, at a place called Wake- 
field Green. She cut off the Duke of York's head, 
and stuck a paper crown upon it, and put it over one 
of the gates of York. 

Gould you have thought a woman would be so cruel ? 

One of her friends, called Clifford, did something 
still woi-se. He saw a very pretty boy, nicely 
dressed, along with an old clergyman, who was his 
tutor, trying to get away to some safe place after the 
battle: he asked who he was, and when the child 
said he was Butland, the Duke of York's son, the 
fierce , Clifford stabbed him to the heart with his 
dagger, although the poor boy and his good tutor fell 
upon their knees and begged for mercy. 

When the people knew of these two cruel things 
they began to hate Queen Margaret, and a great 
many went to the Duke of York's eldest son, Edward, 
and desired he would make himseK king. 

Now this Edward was brave and handsome, and 
loved laughing and merriment, but he could some- 
times be cruel. However, he was better than Mar- 
garet, and the people in London chose him to be king, 
and so there were two kings in England for several 
years ; one, the King of the White Bose, that was 
Edwai'd ; and one, King of the Bed Bose, that was 
poor Henry. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
EDWARD IV. OP YORK.— 1461 to 1483. 

How the Yorkists beat Queen Margaret at Hexham; how the 
Queen and Prince escaped to Flanders; why the Eurl of War- 
wick was called the King-maker; how Prince Edward was 
murdered by King Edward's brothers; how the Duke of Glou- 
cester caused King Henry and the Duke of Clarence to be put 
to death. 

Ix those years, while there were two kingSs nobody 
knew which king to obey. Few people minded the 
laws, and the armies of the Lancastrians and the 
Yorkists did a great deal of mischief in every part of 
the country. A great many battles were fought, and 
many thousands of Englishmen were killed. 

After one of these battles, which was fought at 
Towton, in the North, King Henry was obliged to 
hide himself for a long time in Scotland, and the 
parts of England close to it. He sometimes slept in 
the woods, and sometimes in caves, and was often 
near dying of hunger. 

At last Queen Margaret contrived to gather another 
army; but the Yorkists beat her at Hexham, and 
King Henry was taken prisoner, and sent to the 
Tower. Queen Margaret and the yoimg prince 
escaped into a wild forest. There they were met by 
some robbers, who took away the queen's necklace 
and her rings, and then began to quarrel about who 
shoidd have the most. 

Queen Margaret took the opportunity of their quar- 
relling, and, holding her little son by the hand, she 
began running through the forest, in hopes of meeting 
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some of her friends ; but she only met with another 
robber. She was a&aid he would kill her and the 
little prince, because they had nothing to give him. 
Margaret then fell upon her knees, and owned she 
was the queen, and begged the robber to protect his 
king's son. The robber was surprised, indeed, to see 
the queen oad prince by themselves, half starved, and 
weary with running in that wild place. But he was 
a good-natured man, and took them under his care ; 
he got them some food, and took them to a cottage to 
rest ; after which he contrived to take them safely to 
the sea-side, where they got on board ship and went 
to Flanders. 

Now that King Henry was safe in the Tower of 
London, and Queen Margaret was gone abroad, every- 
body in England hoped there would be an end to the 
civil wars, and King Edward of York married a 
beautiful lady called Elizabeth Woodville, and he 
had a little son called Edward, and there was nothing 
but feasting and rejoicing. 

But the king had two brothers, George Duke of 
Clarence, wiio was young and rather foolish, and 
Eichard, who was deformed and very wicked. ' 

ITie Duke of Clarence had married a daughter of 
the Earl of Warwick, who had been very useful to 
the Yorkists. But he was vexed with the king for 
marrying without asking his advice, so he determined 
to begin the civil war again. 

This Earl of Warwick was a very brave man, but 
he was very changeable; at one time he fought 
for Edward of York, at another for Margaret and 
Henry of Lancaster ; so, as he chose to call first one 
of them king, and then the other, he was nicknamed 
the King-mfi^er : at last he was killed in a battle at 
Bamet, near London. 
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About three weeks after tliat battle of Bamet there 
was another at Tewksbtiry, where Edward of York 
took Queen Margaret and her son Edward prisoners ; 
for they had come to England again, in hopes the 
Earl of Warwick would get the kingdom back for the 
Lancastrians. 

When they were brought before King Edward, he 
asked the boy how he had dared to come to England ? 
The brave lad answered, that he came to tiy to get 
back his father's crown ; upon which, Edward cruelly 
struck him on the face, and his brothers Clarence and 
Gloucester, and two other lords, stabbed the poor 
prince in his mother's sight. 

This was even more cruel than anything Margaret 
had ever done. 

That miserable queen was sent to prison in the 
Tower immediately afterwards. Her poor husband 
had been there a long time ; but a very few days after 
the battle of Tewksbury, Eichard, Duke of Gloucester, 
is said to have sent some murderers, who put him to 
death in prison. 

Now, all Edward of York's enemies being either 
dead or overcome, he did nothing but feast and enjoy 
himself, and left the Duke of Gloucester to do just as 
he pleased. I have told you already that he helped 
to murder Prince Edward, and that he sent people to 
kill the poor weak King Henry VI. 

The next thing he did was to persuade King 
Edward to send his brother Clarence to the Tower, 
for a very slight offence, and there he had him 
drowned in a cask of Malmsey wine. 

About four years after this wicked murder. King 
Edward IV. died, and left two little sons and five 
daughters. 

I can say very little good of him, but that he was 
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brave and handsome, and good'htunonred in com- 
pany; but then he was cruel and revengeful: and 
when the wars were over, he loved his own pleasure 
and amusement too well to do anything good or use- 
ful for the people. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 
EDWARD v.— Only two months of 1483. 

How Richard Duke of Gloucester was guardian to the young 
King Edward the Fifth ; how he put Lord Hastings to death, 
and made himself King ; and how the little King Edward 
and his brother were murdered in the Tower. 

When Edward IV. died, his son Edward, Prince of 
Wales, was only thirteen years old; and Richard, 
Duke of York, only ten. 

The Prince of Wales was with some of his relations 
at Ludlow, and the little duke with his mother in 
London. 

Their guardian was their uncle, Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, whose wicked and cruel deeds you read 
about in the last chapter. 

Now, the Duke of Gloucester, whom the people 
called Crook-back, because he was deformed, wished 
to be king himself; but there were several noblemen 
who determined to prevent his depriving liis little 
nephew of the kingdom; and when the "boy was 
brought to London, and lodged in the palace in the 
Tower, to keep him safe, as his uncle said, tliey tried 
to watch over him, and prevent any wrong from "being 
done to him. But Richard of Gloucester was too 
cunning and too cruel for them. He contrived, in 
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the first place, to get the little Duke of York out of 
his mother's hands, and to lodge him in the Tower, 
as well as his brother. He next pretended that he 
wanted to talk with the little king's friends about the 
proper daj' for setting the crown on his head, and 
letting the people see him as their king. So the 
lords who wished well to the yonng princes all came 
to the Tower, and were sitting together waiting for 
the Duke of Gloucester. 

At last he came, and said, very angrily, that he had 
found out several persons who were making plans to 
put him to death, and had bribed some persons to 
poison him ; and then, turning to Lord Hastings, who 
was one of young Edward's best friends, asked him 
fiercely what the persons deserved who had done 
so ? " They deserve severe punishment," said Lord 
Hastings, " ip they have done so." — *' If ! dost thou 
answer me with ifs?" roared out Gloucester; *'by 
St. Paul, I wiU not dine till thy head is off! " 

The moment he had said this, he struck his hand 
upon the table, and some soldiers came into the room. 
He made a sign to them to take away Lord Hastings, 
and they took him directiy to the court before the 
windows. There they laid him down on a log of 
wood, and cut off his head, and the cruel Gloucester 
went to his dinner. 

After this, nobody was surprised to hear that he 
had put to death several more of the king's friends ; 
and that the next thing he did was to make himself 
king, and to say that the young prince was not fit to 
be a king. 

The truth is, he had ordered both the little princes 
to be murdered in the Tower ; and I will tell you how 
it was done. 

The governor of the Tower at that time was Sir 
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Eobert Braokenbuiy, and Bicbaid found that he was 
80 honest, that while he was there he would not let 
anybody hurt the little princes; so he sent away 
Brackenbury npon some business that was to take 
him two or three days, and gave the keys to a wicked 
servant of his own to keep till Brackenbury came back. 
This bad man's name was Tyrrell ; and he had no sooner 
got the charge of the little king and his brother, than 
he sent for two persons more wicked even than him- 
self, and promised them a great deal of money, if they 
wotdd go into their room while they were asleep and 
mnrder them. 
Their names were Dighton and Forrest. They 
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went into the room where the little princes were both 
in the same bed. Their little arms were round each 
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every day what he had been about, and seemed to 
wish to do what was right ; so the people thought 
they might have a really good king. 

I told you, when I mentioned the alteration in 
religion in Henry VIII.'s reign, that though nearly all 
the nobles continued Papists, yet that the gentlemen 
and the people were mofiffcly Protestants. Now King 
Edward's uncles and guardians were Protestants, and 
they taught t^e young king to be one also, and laws 
were made by which all the people in England were 
ordered to be Protestants too. 

The Bible was allowed to be read by everybody 
who chose it, in English, and the clergymen were 
ordered to say the piuyers in English instead of 
Latin, which very few could understand. The king 
was declared to be at the head of the church ; clergy- 
men were allowed to marry ; and those persons whom 
Henry VIII. had put in prison were set free. 

All these things were not only good for the people 
then, but they have been of use ever since. As the 
English clergymen, and schools, and colleges, have 
had no foreign Pope to interfere with them, they 
have been able to teach such things as are good and 
useful to England. Clergymen who are married, and 
have families living in the country among the fanners 
and cottagers, may set good examples and teach 
useful things, by the help of their wives and chil- 
dren, which the clergy who were not married could 
never do. 

And as for reading the Bible, and saying prayers 
in English, it must be better for us all to learn our 
duties, and speak of our wants to God, in the language 
we understand best. 

For these reasons the reign of Edward VI. is 
always reckoned a very good one for England. 
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There were, however, some very wrong things 
done in it, and some unhappy ones, owing to the 
king's being so very young. 

I told you he was only nine years old when he 
came to be king. Those who had the care of him 
quarrelled very much about who should be greatest ; 
at last one of the king's uncles became his chief 
guardian and adviser, and he is always called the 
Lord Protector Somerset. 

A quarrel which Henry VIII. had begun with 
Scotland was carried on by Somerset, who went him- 
self to Scotland with an army, and beat the Scots at 
the battle of Pinkey ; but the war did no good, and 
waa» not even honourable to England. Somerset 
offered to make peace if the Scottish lords would 
allow their young Queen Mary to marry our young 
King Edward, when they were old enough, and then 
England and Scotland might have been one kingdom 
from that time. 

I should tell you ihat the last king of Scotland, 
James V., was dead, and that his widow was a French 
lady, and ruled the kingdom, with the help of the 
Scottish nobles, for her little daughter. She and the 
nobles at that time were Papists, and would not aUow 
Mary to marry the Protestant King Edward of England, 
but sent her to France, where she married a French 
prince, and was Queen of France for a little while. 

When the Protector Somerset came back from Scot- 
land, the great lords at first seemed glad to see him ; 
but by degrees they made the young king think very 
ill of him. Indeed, he had done a thing which was 
extremely wicked ; I must tell you about it, though 
I do not like it. 

He had a brother. Lord Sudely, a very brave man, 
who was the High Admiral of England. 

h2 
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Now the Admiral wished to be the king's guardian 
instead of Somerset ; bnt Somerset was the fevourite 
of the other lords at that time, and so they persuaded 
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the king that the admiral was a bad man, and pre- 
vailed upon him to order his head to be cut off, and 
Somerset was really the person who got the king to 
order his own brother to be beheaded. 
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After this you cannot be surprised that the king 
was easily persuaded that Somerset might deserve to 
be beheaded as much as the admiral. So Lord War- 
wick, who had become a great &vourite, got him to 
sign an order to behead the Protector. 

Although he was a king, the poor boy must have 
been very luihappy. He had been persuaded to order 
his own two uncles to be beheaded ; and although he 
had two sisters, he could not make friends with them, 
because they were brought up to think all he did was 
wrong. 

The eldest was ihe daughter of Henry VIII.'s first 
wife, Catherine of Arragon. She was almost thirty 
years older than the king, and she was a Papist, and 
hated all the Protestants, and the king most of all. 

The king's second sister was the daughter of poor 
Queen Anne Boleyn. Her name was Elizabeth ; she 
was a Protestant, and was only five years older than 
her brother, who loved her, and used to call her his 
** sweet sister Temperance." 

He had one cousin, whom he saw often, and who 
was very beautiful and good, and loved learning ; her 
name was Lady Jane Grey. I shall have a good deal 
to tell you about her, and how she used to read and 
learn as well as the little king. 

But I must now tell you what happened when the 
Protector was beheaded. Although he had offended 
the great lords, and they had persuaded the king that 
he deserved to die, the people loved him. He had 
always been kind to them, and the laws made while 
he was Protector were all good for England. On the 
day when his head was cut off on Tower-hill — it was 
early in the morning — a great many people were 
collected to see him die. Suddenly one of the king's 
messengers rode up to the scaffold where Somerset 
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stood ready for the •xecutioner; the people hoped 
the king had sent a pardon for his nncle, and shouted 
out, " A pardon ! a pardon I God save the king ! " 
But it was not true ; there was no pardon. Somerset 
was a little moved when the people shouted, but he 
soon became quite quiet. He spoke kindly and 
thankfully to some of his friends who were shedding^ 
tears near him, and then laid his head upon the block, 
and was beheaded. 

After this time the Earl of Warwick managedj&e 
country for the king. But the poor young prince did 
not live long. Soon after his uncle's death he began 
to cough and look very ill, and everybody saw that 
he was likely to die. 

Now the person who was to reign over England 
after Edward's death was his eldest sister, the Princess 
Mary, and, as I told you, she was a Papist, or, as we 
now call it, a Koman Catholic. 

The Earl of Warwick, who had been made linke 
of Northumberland, had a son named Lord Guilford 
Dudley, who married the king's good and beautiful 
cousin. Lady Jane Grey. These young people were 
both Protestants, and Northumberland hoped that 
the people would like to have Lady Jane for their 
queen, in case the young king should die, better than 
the Eoman Catholic Princess Mary; and then he 
thought that as he was the father of Jane's husband, 
he might rule the kingdom in her name, and get all 
the power for himself. 

Poor King Edward now grew weaker and weaker i 
he was taken to Greenwich for change of air, and 
seemed at first a little better, so that the people, who 
really loved their gentle and sweet-tempered young^ 
king, beganto hope he might live. 

But Northumberland knew that Edward was dyings 
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and lie never left him, that he might persuade him to 
make a will, leaving the kingdom to his dear cousin, 
Lady Jane Grey, after his death. i 

This was very wrong, because the king is only 
placed at the head of the kingdom, to do justice and 
to exercise mercy. He cannot buy or sell the king- 
dom, or any part of it. He cannot change the owner 
of the smallest bit of land without the authority of 
the whole parliament, made up of the king himself, 
and the lords and gentlemen of the commons along 
with him. Of course, therefore, Northumberland was 
wi-ong, in persuading the young king to make sucli a 
will without the advice of parliament. You will read 
presently how Northumberland was punished. 

Soon after this will was made poor Edward V I. 
died. He was not quite sixteen years old. He -w^^ 
so mild and gentle, that everybody loved him. He 
took such pains to learn, and do what was right, tliat 
the people were in hopes of having a really good arid 
wise king. But it pleased God that he should die. 
His last prayer as he lay a<lying was, *' O Lord, save 
thy chosen people of England. Defend this realm. 
from papistry, and maintain thy true religion." 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
LADY JANE GREY.— Ten days of 1553. 

How Lady Jane Qrey waa Queen for ten dayB, and was after- 
wards imprisoned; how she was fond of learning; how she 
was persuaded to become Queen against her will; and how she 
and her husband were put to death by Queen Mary. 

Two days after King Edward died, Nortihuniberland 
had Lady Jane Grey proclaimed, or called queen, in 
London. 

On the same day the Fiincess Mary's friends had 
her proclaimed at Norwich. 

The people would have liked Lady Jane best, first, 
because their dear young King Edward had wished 
her to be queen ; and next, because she was beautiful, 
virtuous, and wise, and, above all, a Protestant. But 
then they feared and hated her father-in-law, North- 
umberland. They remembered that he had persuaded 
King Edward to order the Protector Somerset to be 
beheaded. They knew that he was cruel, and jea- 
lous, and revengeful ; they thought that he only pre- 
tended to be a Protestant, and because he was such a 
bad man, they were afraid to ]et his son's wife be 
queen. 

One by one all Northumberland's friends left him, 
and joined the Princess Mary, who really became 
queen ; and after Lady Jane Grey had been called 
queen for ten days, she went to her private home at 
Sion, a great deal happier than the day when they 
took her away to make her a queen. 

It would have been well if Queen Mary had left 
her cousin there. But she was of a cruel and revenge- 
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ful temper, and not content with sending North- 
umberland to prison in the Tower of London, for 
setting up her cousin as queen, she sent Laxiy Jane 
and her husband, Lord Guilford Dudley, also to the 
Tower. 

But I must tell you a great deal more about Lady 
Jane Grey, and I will begin her story at the time 
when she was very young indeed. 

As she was only a few months older than her cousin 
Edward VL, she had the same teachers in every 
thing, and she was like him in gentleness, goodness, 
and kindness. Her masters found that she was still 
cleverer than ihe little king, and that she learned 
Latin and Greek too more readily than he did. She 
knew French, and Spanish, and Italian perfectly, and 
loved music and painting. 

She was married when very young to Lord Guil- 
ford Dudley, who loved to read and study with her, 
and for a year after they were Quarried no persons 
could be more happy. 

Then King Edward died. And Lady Jane's father, 
the Duke of Suffolk, and her husband's - father, the 
Duke of Northumberland, went to Lady Jane, and 
fell upon their knees before her, and offered her the 
crown of England, at the same time telling her that 
her cousin the king, whom she loved very much, was 
dead. On hearing this she fainted, and then refused 
the crown, saying, that while the Princesses Mar}" 
and Elizabeth were alive, nobody else could have 
a right to it. 

At last, however, though the two dukes could not 
prevail upon her to allow herself to be called queen 
of England, her husband and her mother begged her 
so hard to be queen, that she consented. 

I have already told you that she was only queen 

h3 
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for ten days, and that Queen Mary sent her and her 
husband to the Tower. 

They were not allowed to see one another in 




Lady Jane Ghrey refusing the Cro^n. . 

theii- prison. However, as they were not beheaded 
immediately, people hoped that Mary would spare 
them. But she was too cruel. After she had kept 
them closely shut up for nearly eight months, she 
ordered both Iheir heads to be cut off. Dudley was 
to be executed on Tower-hill, in sight of all the 
people; Lady Jane in a court within the Tower, 
with only few persons round her. 

Early in the morning of the 12th day of February 
Lady Jane stood by the iron-barred window of her 
prison, and saw her dear husband led through the 
Tower gate to be beheaded. Not long afterwards she 
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was praying near the samo spot, and saw a common 
cart coming from the gate, and in it her hnsband'is 
body, all covered with blood. ' 

After that she had no wish to do anything but pre- 
pare for her own death next day. She wrote a letter 
to her father, to take leave of him, in which she said, 
"My guiltless blood may cry before the Lord, mercy 
to the innocent ! " She left her Greek Testament to 
her sister Catherine, with a Greek letter written on a 
blank leaf in it. 

When she was taken from prison to be beheaded, 
she spoke kindly and gently to everybody near her. 
As Sir John Gage, the keeper of the Tower, led her 
from her room to the scaffold, he asked her for a keep- 
sake, and she gave him a little book, in which she 
had written three sentences, one in Greek, one in 
Latin, and one in English. 

She spoke to the officers and servants before she 
was beheaded, saying, that she had never intended to 
do wrong, that she only obeyed her parents in being 
queen, and that she trusted to be forgiven. 

Her maidens then took off some part of her dress : 
she knelt down and laid her head upon the block, and 
her beautiful head was cut off before she was seven- 
teen years old. 

The people now were sorry they had allowed Mary 
to be queen, for they thought that if she could order 
these two good and innocent young people to be put 
to death, she would not spare anybody whom she 
might happen to hate. And so it proved, as you will* 
read in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 
MARY.— 1553 to 1558. 

How Sir Thomas Wyat rebelled against Queen Mary, but was 
overcome, and he and many others were put to death; how 
she offended the people by marrying the King of Spain; and 
how a great many people were burnt for being Protestants. 

Mary, the daugliter of Henry VIII., and of Catherine 
of Arragon, his first wife, was so crael that she is 
always called Bloody Mary. 

She was at Hunsdon when her brother died ; bnt 
instead of going directly to London to be made queen, 
she went first to Norwich, for fear of the Duke of 
Northumberland, and afterwards to London, as you 
read in the last chapter. 

One of the very first things she did was to order 
the heads of the Duke of Northumberland and several 
other gentlemen to be cut off. She then offended the 
people by forbidding them to say Iheir publio^rayers 
or to read the Bible in English : she ordered all the 
clergymen to send away their wives, and she de- 
termined to restore the Eoman Catholic worship 
again. 

Everybody now began to be sorry that Mary was 
queen, and a number of people collected under the 
command of Sir Thomas Wyat, and would have driven 
Mary out of the country and made her sister Elizabeth, 
queen, but the Duke of Norfolk with an army over- 
came Sir Thomas Wyat, and saved Maiy. 

The hard-hearted queen determined to be revenged 
on those who had been with Sir Thomas Wyat. She 
ordered the heads of more gentlemen to be cut off 
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than I can tell you, and stuck up ihe heads on poles 
all about the streets. She had fifty-two gentlemen 
hanged, all on the same day, and the people called 
the day Black Monday. She soon sent to fetch her 
sister Elizabeth from her house at Ashbridge, intend- 
ing to cut off her head, but ihe princess was ill, and 
confined to her bed, and the messengers had not the 
heart to take her directly, and so she was saved. 

The next thing Mary did to offend the people of 
England was to marry Philip II., who was King of 
Spain. He was as ill-tempered and almost as cruel 
as the queen, and encouraged her in hating the Pro- 
testants, and in trying to make all the English people 
Eoman Catholics again. 

The persons who helped her most in this were 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and Bishop Bonner. 
These two men were the most cruel I ever heard of, 
and determined to bum everybody who would not 
agree with the queen in her religion. 

The queen's cousin. Cardinal Pole, who was quite 
as much a Eoman Catholic as any of them, was a 
good and gentle man, and he begged Gardiner and 
Bonner to spare the people, and especially the old 
clergymen, who were Protestants; but they would 
not ; so the queen, and Gardiner, and Bonner, went 
on doing the most cruel and wicked things. I shall 
tell you a few of them, that you may know what good 
reason the people had for hating the queen. 

The first person Gardiner ordered to be burnt alive 
was one of the clergymen belonging to the great church 
of St. Paul's in London ; his name was Rogers : that 
good man would not do what he thought wrong towards 
God to please either Gardiner or the queen, po they 
sent him to the great square called Smithfield, and there 
had him tied to a stake, and a fire lighted all round 
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biwi, 80 as to kill him. As he was going along to be 
burnt, his wife and his ten little children met him, 
and kissed him, and took leave of him, for Gardiner 
would not let them go to him while he kept him in 
prison before his death. 

The next was Dr. Hooper, Bishop of Gloitcester, 
He died sajring prayers, and preaching to the people 
round about him, and thanking God for giving him 
strength to speak the truth, and keep his command- 
ments. 

Altogether, there were nearly three hundred men 
and women burnt by . Queen Mary's orders ; but I 
will only tell you the names of three more, for I hate 
to write about such wicked doings. 

You remember I mentioned Bishop Latimer, in the 
chapter about Sir Thomas More. He had come to be 
a very old man in Mary's reign ; but she would not 
spare him, but sent him with another bishop, a friend 
of his, as good and learned as himself, named Eidley, 
to Oxford, where they were burned together, only be- 
cause they were Protestants. 

At last Mary determined to order the death of the 
wise and good Archbishop Cranmer. He had always 
been very gentle, and rather fearful, and he wrote to 
Mary, and tried by every means to get her to allow 
him to live ; only he would not give up his religion, 
nor promise to be a Papist ; so she ordered him, old 
as he was, to be burned at Oxford. When he was 
taken to be tied to the stake, he stretched out his 
right hand that it might bum first, because he had 
written to beg his life of the queen with it. He took 
off all his clothes but his shirt, and with a very 
cheerfol coimtenanoe he began to praise God aloud, 
and to pray for pardon for the faults he might hav& 
eommitted during a long life. His patience in bear- 
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11^ the torment of burning, and his courage in dying, 
made all people love him as much as it made them 
hate the queen, and Gardiner, and Bonner. 

Nothing did well in this cruel queen's reign. She 
went to war with France to please her husband the 
king of Spain, and in that war the French took Calais 
from the English, who had kept it ever since Edward 
in.'s reign.* 

Queen Mary died the same year in which she lost 
Calais, after being queen only £ve years. 



CHAPTEK XLIV. 
ELIZABETH.— 1558 to 1603. 

How Queen Elizabeth allowed the people to be Proteetaats; how 
they learned many useful things from foreigners who had been 
persecuted in their own country; how Mary Queen of Scots 
was driven from her kingdom, and was imprisoned, and at 
last beheaded, by Elizabeth. 

Queen Elizabeth's reign was so very long, and tbere » 
are so many things to tell you about in it, that I am 
sure we must have three chapters about her, and you 
will find both good and bad in them ; but after all, 
you will think that her being queen was a very good 
thing for England. 

When Queen Mary died, Elizabeth was at Hatfield, 
where she stayed a little while, tUl some of the great 
and wise men belonging to the coimtry went to her 
to advise her what she had best do for the good of 
England, and how she should b^in. 

** Little Arthur should look back, and read the story of the taking 
4>f Calais, and of the good £astaoe de St Pierre. 
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She was twenty-five years old, and very pleasant 
looking. She was a good scholar in Latin, Greek, 
Italian, and some other languages ; but above aU, she 
loved English. 

The first thing Elizabeth and her wise connsellors 
did was to set free all the poor Protestants whom 
Qneen Mary and Bishop Bonner had put in prison, 
and intended to bnm. Then she allowed the Bible 
and prayers to be read in English, and appointed the 
Protestant clergyman, Parker, to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and having pleased the people and the 
gentlemen very much by these good things, she 
thought it time to go to London to have the crown 
set on her head, and so to be made Queen of Eng- 
land. 

The citizens of London made all sorts of fine shows 
to do honour to a queen who had already been so 
good to the poor Protestants. They hung beautiful 
silks and satins out at the windows like flags ; they 
built fine wooden arches across the streets, which 
they dressed up with branches of trees and fiowers ; 
and just as the queen was riding under one of them, 
a boy beautifully dressed was let down by cords from 
the top, who gave the queen a beautiful Bible, and 
then he was drawn up again. Elizabeth took the 
Bible and kissed it, and pressed it to her bosom, and 
said it was a present she liked best of all the fine 
things the people had given her that day. 

Queen Elizabeth did not find it very easy to undo 
all the mischief that Queen Mary had done ; but at 
last, with the help of her good counsellors, England 
was at peace, and the people were settled, some on 
their lands, where they were beginning to sow more 
com and make more gardens than they had done 
before, and some in different trades ; for the English 
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loamed to make a great many things at this time 
from strangers that came to live here. 

I will tell you why they came. That cruel Philip 
II., King of Spain, who had been married to Queen 
Mary, was King over Flanders and Holland, as well 
as Spain. A great many of the people in those coun- 
tries were Protestants: but Philip wanted to make 
them Papists by force, and would have burnt them 
as Queen Mary did the Protestants in England. But 
they got away from him, and hearing that Queen 
Elizabeth was a friend to the Protestants, they came 
here. And as some of them were spinners and 
weavers, and others dyers, and so on, they began to 
work at their trades, and taught them to the English. 
Since that time we have always been able to make 
woollen and linen cloth ourselves. 

So you see that King Philip, by being cruel, drove 
away useful people from his country, and Queen 
Elizabeth, by being kind and just, got those useful 
people to do good to our own dear England. 

I must tell you a sad story of the worst thing that 
happened in Queen Elizabeth's time, in this chapter, 
because it had a great deal to do with the Protestants 
and Papists. 

In the chapter about Edward YI. you read that 
there was a beautiful young Queen of Scotland, and 
that the English wished King Edward to marry her ; 
but tliat she went to France, and married the young 
French king instead. 

She was so very young when she first went, that 
her husband's mother kept her to teach along with 
her own little girls till she was old enough to be 
married ; and I am sorry to say that she taught her 
to be cunning, and deceitful, and cruel. 

Her name was Mary« and she was the most beau- 
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tifnl joxmg queen in the world ; and the old French 
queen, whose name was Catherine, taught her to love 
dross, and shows, and dancing, more than anything, 
although she was so clever that she might have 
learned all the good things that the beautiful Ladj 
Jane Grey had learned. 

The young King of France died very soon, and 
then Mary, who is always called Queen of Scots, went 
home to Scotland. K she had been wise, she might 
have done as much good as her cousin Queen Eliza- 
beth did in England. 

But she had been too long living in gaiety and 
amusement in France, to know what was best for her 
people ; and instead of listening to wise counsellors, 
m Elizabeth did, she would take advice from nobody 
but Frenchmen, or others who would dance and sing, 
instead of minding serious things. 

When she went away from Scotland all the people 
were Papists ; but long before she got back, not only 
the people, but most of the great lords, were Pro- 
testants ; and Mary was very much vexed, and tried 
to persuade them all to turn Papists again. 

At last, there was a civil war in Scotland, between 
the Papists and Protestants, which did much mis- 
chief: at the end of it, the Protestants promised Mar^- 
to lot her be a Papist, and have Papist clergymen for 
herself, and the lords and ladies belonging to her 
house; and she promised that her children should 
be Protestants, and taught what the people pleased. 

Just before this war Mary had mamed her cousin, 
Henry Stuart, called Lord Damley, who was very 
handsome ; and she liked him very much indeed for 
a little time, and they had a son called James. But 
soon afterwards Mary was very much offended with 
Damley, and took it into her head that she would 
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rather have Lord Both well for her husband ; and she 
had learned to be so wicked and cruel while she was 
in France, that she ordered some people to go and 
murder her husband Damley, while she gave a ball 
in her palace, and was dancing memly. 

Lord Bothwell helped to murder Damley, and all 
the people knew it ; so you cannot wonder that most 
of those who were good were very angry indeed when 
they found that she chose to marry that wicked man 
four months after he had killed her poor husband. 

Then there was another terrible civil war, and 
Mary was put into prison in Loch Leven Castle, which 
stands on a little island in the middle of a lake. How- 
ever, by the help of one of her friends she got out, 
and once more got her Papist advisers round her, who 
tried to make her queen again. 

But the Scots would not allow it, and they made 
her little infant James their king, and made the lords 
Murray and Morton, and some others, guardians for 
the little king and the kingdom. 

It would have been well for Queen Mary if she 
would have lived in Scotland quietly, and taken care 
of her little son herself. But her bad husband, Both- 
well, had run away to save his own life, and Mary 
(^een of Scots chose to come to England, in hopes 
that Queen Elizabeth, her cousin, would help her to 
get the kingdom of Scotland again. 

I cannot tell you all the things that happened to 
Mary Queen of Scots in England. But I must say 
that I wish she had never come. She first of all 
seemed to want to make friends with Elizabeth, but 
all the time she was sending letteis to the kings of 
France and Spain, to ask them to help her to get not 
only Scotland, but England for herself^ and she 
promised one of the great English lords she would 
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marry him, and make him king, ithe would help her 
too. 

She also sent to get the Pope's help, and promised 
that all the people in England and Scotland too should 
be Papists, and obey the Pope again, and send him a 
great deal of money every year, if she could only kill 
or drive away Queen Elizabeth. 

Now, Elizabeth's faithful friends and wise counsel- 
lors found out all these letters to the Pope and the 
kings of France and Spain, and they were so afraid 
lest any harm should happen to their good, useful 
Queen Elizabeth, that they kept Mary Queen of Scots 
in prison, sometimes in one great castle, sometimes in 
another. 

They allowed her to walk, and ride, and to have her 
ladies and other friends with her, and many people 
visited her at first. But when it was known that she 
really wished to make the English all Papists again, 
she was not allowed to see so many people. 

At last — ^I could almost cry when I tell you of it — 
the beautiful, and clever, and very unhappy Queen of 
Scots was ordered to be beheaded ! She was in prison 
at Fotheringay Castle when Queen Elizabeth's cruel 
order to cut off her head was sent to her. The next 
day her steward and her ladies led her into the great 
hall of the castle, which was hung all round with 
black cloth. In the middle of the hall there was a 
place raised above the floor, also covered with black. 
There her maids took off her veil, and she knelt down 
and laid her beautiful head on the block. It was cut 
off, and her servants took it and her body to bury. 

Mary had done many wicked things : she had tried 
to do much mischief in England. But as she was 
not bom in England, but was the queen of another 
country, neither Elizabeth nor her counsellors had 
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any business either to keep her in prison; or to pnt 
her to death. They ought to have sent her, at the 
very first, safely to some other country, if they were 
really a&aid she would do mischief in England. 

This is a very bad thing : and I cannot make any 
excuse for Elizabeth. I will only say that her old 
counsellors were so afraid lest Mary should prevail on 
the kings of France and Spain to help her to kill 
Elizabeth, and make the English all Papists again, 
that they wished Elizabeth to have ordered Mary's 
head to be taken ofif long before she really did so. 

CHAPTER XLV. 
ELlZABETR—continiced. 

How Queen Elizabeth refased to marry; how the ehips and the 
Bailors were improved in her reign; how some great admirals 
made many voyages and discoveries; how the King of Spain 
sent a great fleet and army to conquer England, but could not 
succeed; and how the English did much harm to Spain. 

It is quite pleasant, my Httile friend, to have to write 
a chapter for you, where I can teU you of all things 
going weU for England, that dear country where God 
aUows us to Hve, which he has given us to love, and 
to do all we can for. 

When first Elizabeth became queen, her counsellors 
and the parliament, and the people, all asked her to 
marry, and promised to receive kindly anybody she 
should choose. And the King of Spain asked her to 
marry him, but she told him she would not marry 
him ; first, because it was a sin, because he had been 
her sister's husband; and next, because he had be- 
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faaved 80 cmellj to the ProtestantB bo£h in England 
and his own oonntry. Then ihe old Queen of France, 
Catherine of Medicis, who had tan^t poor Mary 
Queen of Scots to be so foolish and cruel, wanted 
Queen Elizabeth to many one of her sons. But 
Elizabeth did not like them any better than Philip, 
for they hated the Protestants, and were then Tnaln Tig 
civil wars in France in such a cruel manner, that she 
thought it much better and safer to keep them out of 
England, Then some of the great English lords 
wanted to marry her. But she knew that if she mar- 
ried one the others would be jealous, and, may be, 
' ^ould make a civil war in England ; so she thanked 
the counsellors, and the Parliament, and the people, 
for their kindness, but said she would rather live 
single, as she had quite enough to do to govern the 
kingdom well, without being troubled with marrying. 
And she kept her word, and never married, and is 
always called the Maiden Queen. 

I told you long ago, that the first sea-fight in which 
the English beat the French was in the reign of 
Edward III. Since that time the English ships had 
been very much improved ; instead of only one mast, 
the largest had three, and instead of stones for the 
sailors to throw at one another, there were large and 
small guns to fight with. Then the sailors were as 
much improved as the ships. Instead of only sailing 
along by the land, and only going to sea in good 
weather, they made long voyages. 

You know, inihe reign of Queen Elizabeth's grand- 
father, I told you that some bold sailors had sailed so 
tar as America. 

Now Queen Elizabeth, who knew very well that the 
kings of France and Spain wanted to make war upon 
England, and drive her away, and oppress the Pro- 
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testants, ihoitgkt, like wise King Alfred, that tlie best 
way to defezkd England was to bave plenty of sliips 
and good seamen, and brave admirals and captains to 
command them ; and so meet her enemies on the sea, 
and keep them from ever landing in England. 

I must tell you something about one or two of 
Queen Elizabeth's great admirals. 

And first, Sir Francis Drake, because he was the 
first man who ever sailed his ship round the whole 
world. 

He was bom in Devonshire, and went to sea at first 
with some other brave gentlemen, to carry on a war 
against some towns which the Spaniards had built 
in South America. This was very wrong, because 
private persons have no business to make war, and take 
towns, and make prisoners of the townspeople. Such 
things should only be done when there is a lawful 
war between two countries. Then, indeed, every 
man must do his duty, and fight as well as he can for 
his own country and king. If private gentlemen were 
to go and take towns belonging to other countries, 
now, they would be called pirates, and they would be 
hanged. 

However, as Sir Francis Drake grew older, he left 
off making private war, became one of the queen's 
best admirals, and you will read more about him near 
the end of this chapter. 

When he made his grand voyage round the world, 
he sailed always from the East to the West. He first 
went round Cape Horn, at the very South end of 
South America, where he saw great islands of ice as 
high as a large hill, and penguins and albatrosses 
swimming about them. Then he sailed to the Spice 
Islands, where he saw cloves and nutmegs grow, 
and birds of Paradise flying about in the air, and 
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peacopks in the fields, and monkeys skipping from 
tree to tree in the woods. Then he passed by the 
Cape of Good Hope, which is in the Sonth pe^ of 
Africa, where all the beautiful geraniums and heaths 
come from. 

Qneen Elizabeth spoke to him kindly when he set 
out, and when he came back, after being three years 
at sea, she went and dined with him on board his own 
ship, and saw all the beantiful and curious things he 
had brought home with him. 

Another great Admiral was Sir Martin Frobisher, 
who had been to the farthest parts of North America, 
and first saw all the land about Hudson's Bay, and 
those countries to the south of that bay where the 
English built towns, and settled a great many free 
states, that you will read a great deal about some 
day. 

In many things, the next admiral I will tell you 
about was a greater man than any of the rest. His 
name was Sir Walter Ealeigh ; he was both a sailor 
and a soldier : sometimes he commanded a ship, and 
sometimes he fought along with the army on shore. 

The first time the queen took notice of him, was one 
day that she was walking in London, and came to a 
splashy place just as Sir Walter was going by. As 
she was thinking how she could best step through the 
mud, Sir Walter took off a nice new cloi^ that he had 
on, and spread it on the dirt, so that the queen might 
walk over without wetting her shoes. She was very 
much pleased, and desired him to go to see her at her 
palace ; and as she found that he was very clever and 
very brave, she made him one of her chief admirals. 

Queen Elizabeth used to behave to her brave ad- 
mirals and generals, and her wise counsellors, and 
even to her great merchants, like a friend. She visited 
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them in their houses, and talked to them cheerfully of 
her affiairs. She took notice of even the poorest people, 
and she used to walk and ride about, so that all her 
subjects knew her and loved her. And now I am 
going to tell you a part of her history, which will 
show you how happy it was for her and for England 
that the people did love their good queen. 

The King of Spain had never loved Elizabeth ; and 
lie hated England, because the people were Protest- 
ants : and I am sure you remember how cruel he and 
his wife Queen Mary were to the English. 

He made war against England, and thought that if 
he coidd land a great army on the coast, he might 
conquer all the country and drive away Elizabeth, and 
make us all Papists again. He hoped this would be 
easy, because he was the richest king in the world, 
and had more ships and sailors and soldiers than any 
other. And he began to build more ships and to col- 
lect more sailors and soldiers ; and he made so sure 
he should conquer England, that I have heard he even 
had chains put on board the ships, to chain the English, 
admirals when his people should take them. 

This fleet, that King Philip made ready to conquer 
England, was the largest that any king had ever sent 
to sea, and he called it the '' Invincible Armada,*' * 
because, he said, nobody could conquer it. 

But Queen Elizabeth heard in time that Philip was 
making ready this great navy, to bring as great an 
army to attack England. She immediately told the 
Parliament and people of her danger. She rode out 
herself to see her soldiers and her ships, and she said, 
she trusted herself entirely to her good people. The 
people soon showed her they might be trusted : they 

* Armada ii fhe Spanish word for navy. 

I 
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came willingly to be sailors and soldiers; and the 
great lords gave money to pay the soldiers ; and many 
gentlemen built ships and bought guns/ and gare 




Queen Elizabeth reviewing lier Army at Tilbury. 



them to the queen. And she had soofi a good fleet. 
It was not so large as King Philip's indeed, but tho 
people belonging to it remembered that they were to 
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fight for their own dear England, and a queen whom 
they loved. 

The chief admiral was Lord Howard of Effingham ; 
under him were Lord Seymour, Sir Francis Drake, 
Sir Martin Frobisher, Sir Walter Ealeigh, and several 
other lords and gentlemen. 

The queen got ready herself to march to whatever 
place the Spaniards might land in. She had a good 
army a little way from London, at Tilbury Fort, and 
she went there on horseback, and spoke to the sol- 
diers, to give them courage. 

Oh, how anxious everybody in England was, when 
the news came that the great armada was at sea, and 
sailing very near us ! But it pleased God to save 
England. Soon after the Spanish fleet set sail a great 
storm arose, and many of the ships were so damaged, 
that they could not come to England at all. 

When the others did come, Queen Elizabeth's fleet 
met them, and after fighting for several days beat 
them ; and not one ever got to England to land Spar 
nish soldiers. Twelve of them were taken or de- 
stroyed; and another storm, greater than the first, 
sank a great many and wrecked others, so thiat of all 
Philip's great fleet and army, only half could get back 
to Spain ; and they were so tired and so hurt that he 
never could get them together again to attack Eng- 
land. 

Philip must have been very Sorry that he began to 
make war against England, for the war lasted as long^ 
afii he lived, and every year the English admirals used 
to take a good many of his ships, and one year Lord 
Essex, who was a great favourite of Queen Eliza- 
beth's, landed in Spain, and took Cadiz, one of Philip's 
best towns, and burnt a great many ships that were 
near it. 

i2 
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And this is all I shall tell you of Queen Elizabeth's 
war with Philip. The rest of the things that were 
done in her reign you shall read in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 
ELIZABETR— continued. 

How Ireland was in an evil condition from the conquest; how 
Elizabeth tried to improve it by sending it wise govemora; 
how the Earl of Desmond's and the Earl of Tyrone's rebellions 
were subdued; how the Earl of Essex behaved ill, and was put 
to death; and how Sir Philip Sidney was killed in battle. 

It is a long time since I mentioned Ireland to yon. 
You know that in the reign of King Henry II. the 
English took a great part of it, and drove the old Irish 
away to the west side of the island. 

Now the English, who settled in Ireland at that 
time, soon grew more like Irish than Englishmen, 
and they were as ready to quarrel with any new Eng- 
lish that went to settle there as the old Irish had been 
to quarrel with them ; so poor Ireland had never been 
quiet. The different lords of the new Irish, and the 
kings of the old, were always fighting, and then they 
sent to England sometimes to ask for help, and often 
to complain of one another. Then the kings of Eng- 
land used to send soldiers, with private captains, who 
very often fought whoever they met, instead of help- 
ing one side or the other, and ^ese soldiers generaUy 
treated the unhappy Irish aa ill as the Danes used to 
treat the old Britons. 

In Queen Elizabeth's time the miserable people in 
Ireland were never a day without some sad quarrel or 
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fight, in which many people were killed ; and though 
Ireland is a good country for com and cattle, and all 
things useful, yet there was nothing to be had there 
but oatmeal ; the people lived like wild savages, and 
even the English that had settled there dressed in 
skins, used bows and arrows, and let their hair grow 
filthy and matted, more like the wild^old Britons you 
read of in the first chapter, than like Christian gen- 
tlemen. 

Ireland was strangely divided then : there was the 
part where the old Irish lived in huts among bogs and 
mountains ; then the part with a few old castles that 
the first English settlers had ; and then that where 
fresh captains, who had come from time to time, had 
fixed themselves in forts and towns; and all these 
three parts were constantly at war. 

Elizabeth, when she found how very ill Ireland was 
governed, wished to make it a little more like Eng- 
land, and to try to bring the people to live in peace. 
She sent a wise Lord Lieutenant there, called Sir 
Henry Sydney, and then another called Arthur Lord 
Grey ; but all that these good men could do was to 
keep the new English a little in order, and to try to 
do justice to the other people. By the queen's orders 
they set up schools, and a college in Dublin, in hopes 
that the young Irishmen would learn to become more 
like the men of other countries. 

But the bad way of governing Ireland had gone on, 
too long to allow it to be changed all at once, and 
Elizabeth found she must send an army there to keep 
the different English and Irish chiefs in order, if she 
wished to have peade in the country. 

Now these chiefs were all Homan Catholics, for I 
believe there were no Protestants in Ireland but the 
very newest of the English ; and when the King of 
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Spain made war against Queen Elizabeth, he sent 
some Spanish soldiers to Ireland to help the Irish 
chiefs to make war npon the English. 

The story of these wars is long and very sad, and 
belongs rightly to the history of Ireland ; but I must 
tell yon what happened to one or two of the chief men 
of Ireland at this time. 

The Earl of Desmond was one who joined the King 
of Spain's people, and when Lord Grey drove the 
Spaniards out of Ireland, Desmond tried to hide him- 
self among the woods and bogs in the wildest part of 
the country. But the English soldiers hunted him 
from place to place, so that he had no rest. One 
night he and his wife had just gone to bed in a house 
close by the side of a river; the English soldiers 
came, and the old Lord and Lady Desmond had just 
time to get up and run into the water, in which they 
stood up to their nlBcks, tiU the English were gone. 
At last some soldiers, who were seeking for them, 
saw a veiy old man sitting by himself in a poor 
hut : ihey found out it was the Earl of Desmond, and 
cut off his head directly, and sent it to Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

But the most fetmous Irishman at this time was 
Hugh O'Neil, Earl of Tyrone. His uncle, Shane 
O'Neil, called himself King of Ulster, and hated the 
English so that he killed some of his own family be- 
cause they wanted to teach the Irish to eat bread like 
the English, instead of oat cakes. 

This Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, had a large army of 
Irish, and fought all the queen's officers for many 
years, though she sent many of the best and bravest 
there. Sir Walter Ealeigh was one, and her greatest 
favourite, the Earl of Essex, was another. Two or 
three times, when Tyrone was near being conquered. 
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he pretended to submit, and promised that if tlie 
queen would forgive him, he would keep his Irish 
friends quiet. He broke his word however, and kept 
a civil war up in Ireland till very near the queen's 
death, when, after being almost starved for want of 
food in the bogs near his own home, he made peace in 
earnest, and Ireland was quiet for a few years. 

We are now come to the end of Queen Elizabeth's 
long and famous reign. She died when she had been 
queen fifty years, and was very unhappy at her death. 
That favourite Lord Essex behaved so ill after he came 
from Ireland, that the queen's counsellors ordered him 
to be put to death. Now, the queen had once given 
him a ring, when he was her greatest favourite, and 
told him, that if he would send it to her whenever he 
was in danger, she would save his life, and forgive 
any of his faults. ■ 

She thought he would send this ring to her, when 
he knew he was condemned to have his head cut off: 
and so he did ; but a cruel woman to whom he trusted 
it, to give the queen, never did so till long after 
Essex was dead ; and then Elizabeth, who was old 
and ill herself, was so vexed, that she hardly ever 
spoke to anybody again, and died in a few days after- 
wards at Eichmond. 

It would make our little history too long, if J tried 
to tell you of all the wise and good things done by 
Elizabeth, or if I told you the names of half the famous 
men who lived in her time. 

Besides Essex, there was her other favourite, Lei- 
cester, a clever bad man. 

Her god-son, Harrington, belonged to the learned 
men and poets of her time ; but neither he nor any 
of the rest, though there were mJany, were to be com-, 
pared to Shakspeare, whose plays everybody reads. 
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and loves, nor even to Spenser, who lived and died in 
Elizabeth's reign. 

Then there were her wise counsellors, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Burleigh, and Walsingham, and all the 
generals and admirals I have told you about. I must 
just mention one more, because you will wish to be 
like him when you grow up. He was Sir Philip 
Sidney, the best and wisest, and most learned, and 
bravest. He was killed in battle. When he was 
lying on the ground, very hot and thirsty, and bleed- 
ing to death, a Mend was bringing him a cup of 
water; but he happened to look round, and saw a 
poor dying soldier who had no friends near him, 
looking eagerly towards the cup. Sir Philip did not 
touch it, but sent it to be given to that soldier, who 
blessed him as he was dying. And that act of self- 
denial and mercy makes all who hear the name of 
Philip Sidney bless him even now. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

JAMES L— 1603 to 1625. 

How the King of Scotland became King of England also; how he 
and the Queen behaved very unwisely; how he ill-treated the 
Papists and the Puritans; how the Papists intended to destroy 
the King and the Parliament, but were prevented; how* the 
King taught evil to his son Charles; how Prince Charles and 
the Duke of Buckingham visited France and Spain; how King 
James did many wicked and foolish things, and left his subjects 
discontented. 

James Stuart, the first James of England, but the 
sixth of Scotland, was the most foolish, and almost 
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the most mischievoiis king we ever had in England. 
He was the son of the unhappy Mary Queen of 
Scots, and after she came to England the Scotch 
lords made James king, though he was quite an in- 
fant. The lords gave him the hest masters to teach 
him they could find, and he learned what was in books 
very well, but nobody could ever teach him how to 
behave wisely. 

When Queen Elizabeth died, James, king of Scot- 
land, became king of England, because he was Eliza- 
beth's cousin, and from that time England and Scot- 
land have been one kingdom, and are called Great 
Britain. 

As soon as James heard the queen was dead, he set 
out from Scotland to come to London in a great 
hurry ; for as Scotland was then a very poor country, 
he and a great number of Scotchmen who came with 
him thought they had nothing to do but to come to 
England, and get all the money they could by all 
sorts of ways. Then he made so many lords and 
knights that people began to laugh at him and his 
new nobles. But worst of all, he fancied that parlia- 
ments had no business to prevent kings from doing 
whatever they pleased, and taking money from their 
subjects whenever they liked. 

You may think how vexed the English were when 
they found that they had a king so imfit for them, 
after their wise Queen^Elizabeth. 

The queen of James was Anne, the daughter of the 
king of Denmark. She was very extravagant, and 
loved feasts and balls, and acted plays herself, and 
.filled the court with rioting, instead of the lady-like 
music and dancing, and poetry and needlework, that 
Queen Elizabeth and her ladies loved. 

Instead of riding about among the people, and de- 

i3 
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pending on their love and good-will, James wa» 
always hiding himself; the only thing he seemed to 
love was hunting, and for the sake of that he neglected 
his people and his business. 

The favourites he had were far from being useful, 
or wise, or brave. He chose them for their good looks 
and rosy cheeks, without inquiring anything about 
their behaviour. 

He was very cruel to the Roman Catholics, whom 
he put in prison, and from whom he took a great deal 
of money. Then he hated those Protestants who did 
not wish to have bishops as well as parish clergymen, 
and who are mostly called Presbyterians ; but some 
were then named Ptiritans, and he used them as ill a& 
the Eoman Catholics. In short, I can remember but 
one clever or wise thing to tell you about him. It i» 
this :— 

The Roman Catholics being tired of the ill usage 
they got from King James, some of them thought that, 
if they could kill him, they might take his young son 
to bring up themselves, and have a Roman Catholic 
king, and get all England and Scotland for them- 
selves. They thought besides, that they had better 
kill all the lords and all the gentlemen of the Hous& 
of Commons too, and so get rid of the whole Pro- 
testant parliament. They were encouraged in these 
wicked thoughts by the king of Spain. 

From thinking wickedly they went on to do wick- 
edly. They found there were some cellars under the 
houses of parliament, and they filled these cellars 
with gunpowder; and as they expected the par- 
liament would be in the house all together, with the 
king, on the fifth day of November, they hired a man 
called Guy Fawkes to set fire to the gunpowder, and 
80 to blow it up, and kill everybody there at once. 
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Now, it happened that one of the lords, whose 
name was Monteagle, had a Mend among the Boman 
Catholics, and that friend wrote him a letter, without 
signing his name, to beg him not to go to the parlia* 
ment that day, for that a sudden blow would be struck 
which would destroy them all. Lord Monteagle took 
this letter to the king's council. Some of the coun- 
cillors laughed at it, and said it was only sent to 
frighten Lord Monteagle. But the king took it, and 
after thinking a little, he said, the sudden blow must 
mean something to be done with gunpowder, and he 
set people to watch who went in and out of the vaults 
under the parliament-house ; till at last, on the very 
night before the Eoman Catholics hoped to kill the 
king and all those belonging to parliament, they 
caught Guy Fawkes with his dark lantern, waiting 
till the time should come for him to set fire to the 
gunpowder. 

The king was very proud of having found out what 
the letter meant, and used to boast of it as long as he 
lived. 

So far I have only told you of the foolish behaviour 
of King James. I must now write about his mis* 
chievous actions. 

His eldest son. Prince Henry, died very young ; he 
was a sensible lad, and the people were sorry when 
he died, especially as his brother Charles was a sickly 
little boy. 

Now, little Charles was a clever child, and had 
very good dispositions ; and if he had been properly 
brotight up, he would have been a good king, and a 
happy man. Instead of that, you will read that he 
was a bad king, and I dare say you will cry when 
jou find how very unhappy he was at last. 

James taught him that it wa^ no sin to tell lies, or 
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to break his word with his people, although it might 
be wrong, he said, to tell lies to gentlemen, or to other 
princes, and kings. Then he taught him to think 
that the people were made for nothing but to obey 
kings, and to labour and get money for kings to spend 
as they pleased, and that even the nobles were no- 
thing but servants for kings ; in short, he filled his 
poor little son's mind with wrong thoughts, and 
never taught him that it was a king's duty to do all the 
good he could, and to set an example of what is right. 

Yet Charles had many good qualities, as you will 
read by-and-by. He was a good scholar, and loved 
books and clever men, and music, and pictures ; and 
if he had only been taught his duty as a king pro- 
perly, he would have done a great deal of good to 
England. 

I have told you that James used to make favourites 
of people, without caring much about their goodness.. 
One of his greatest favourites was the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and he gave his son Charles to the Duke to 
take care of, just when he was grown up. The silly 
king used to call Buckingham, Steenie, and the prince. 
Baby Charles, although he was almost as big and as 
old as a man. 

When the prince was old enough to be married, his 
father wished him to marry the Infanta of Spain. 
(In Spain the princes are called Infants, and the prin- 
cesses Infantas.) Now the Duke of Buckingham 
wanted very much to go abroad, and show himself to 
all the princes and nobles in France and Spain, for he 
was very vain of his beauty and his fine clothes ; so 
he put it into the prince's head, to tell his father he 
would not marry, unless he would let him go to Spain 
with the Duke of Buckingham, and see the Infanta 
before he married her. 
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The poor foolish king began crying like a child, 
and begged his dear Steenie and Baby Charles not to 
go and leave him ; but they langhed at him, and went 




King James I. with Steenie and Baby Charles. 



and borrowed all his fine diamonds and pearls, to 
wear in their hats and round their necks, and took all 
the money they could get, and set off to go to Spain. 
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They took different names &om their own, and fii^t 
went to France. 

Prince Charles found the ladies in the French conrt 
Tery pleasant and entertaining. It is true that several 
of them were not very good, but then they amused 
Charles, and he was particularly pleased with the 
Princess Henrietta Maria, who was pretty and merry, 
and appeared to like Charles very much. 

They quickly pursued their journey through France 
to go to Spain, and when Charles and Buckingham 
first got there everything seemed very pleasant. The 
Infanta was handsome, but very different from Hen- 
rietta Maria, for she was very grave and steady, and 
seemed as if she would be a fit wife for the prince, 
who was naturally grave and steady too. 

But the Duke of Buckingham quarrelled with some 
of the great men of the court, and was so much 
affronted at not being treated rather like a king than 
only a plain English nobleman, that he made the 
prince believe that the King of Spain meant to offend 
him, and did not really intend his daughter to marry 
him; and, in short, contrived to make Charles so 
^^giy» that he left Spain in a luge, and afterwai'ds 
married that very French princess, Henrietta Maria, 
whom he had seen at Paris. 

The bad education King James gave his son Charles, 
though it was the most mischievotU9 in the end of all 
his bad acts, was not the only one. 

The King of Spain had taken a dislike to Sir Walter 
Baleigh, who had been so great a feivourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, because Ealeigh had beaten his sailors at 
sea, and his soldiers ashore ; so he sent messages 
to King James, promising him money, and other 
things that he wished for, if he would put Baleigh 
to death, and James shamefully yielded to Spain, 
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and ordered that great and wise man's head to be 
cut off. 

Then he deserted and disgraced Lord Bacon, the 
wisest man that ever lived, thoilgh not without hi& 
faults, but when you grow up you will read his booka 
if you wish to be truly Tfise. 

As to Scotland, King James's own country, he be- 
haved as ill in all things belonging to it as he did in 
England. But the thing that turned out wor^t for 
the country and his poor son Charles was his insisting 
on the Scotch people using the English prayer-book 
and having bishops, although the Scotch religion is 
presbyterian. This vexed the Scotch people very 
much indeed. And the Irish were not better pleased, 
because the Eoman Catholics were ill-treated by James, 
and most of the Irish were Roman Catholics. 

When James died, all t'he three kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland were discontented. Poor 
Ireland was even worse off than ever. Scotland had 
been neglected, and the people affronted about their 
religion; and, in England, James had taken money 
unlawfully, and behaved so ill both to parliament and 
people, that everybody disliked him as a king, and he 
waj3 so silly in his private behaviour, that everybody 
laughed at him as a gentleman. 

In short, I can praise him for nothing but a little 
book-learning ; but as he made no good use of it, he 
might as well have been without it. He reigned 
twenty-two years in England, during which there 
was no great war. But James had begim one against 
the Emperor of Germany and the King of Spain, just 
before his death. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

CHAKLES I.— 1625 to 1643. 

How Charles the First was govenied by ill advisers; how he 
made the people pay taxes without the consent of parliament; 
how the Earl of Strafford behaved very cruelly^ and was be- 
headed; and how the King^s evil government caused a civil 
war. 

When Charles I. came to be king, all the people were 
in hopes that he would be a better king than his 
fiskther, as they believed he was a better man. 

He was young and pleasant-looking ; he was fond 
of learning, and seemed inclined to show kindness 
to all clever men, whether they were poets or good 
writers in any way, or inusicians, or painters, or 
architects. 

Besides, the people hoped that he would manage 
liis money better than James, and not waste it in 
clothes, and jewels, and drinking, and hunting, and 
giving it to favourites. 

But, unhappily, Charles still allowed the Duke of 
Buckingham to advise him in everything ; indeed, he 
was a greater favourite than before James's death, for 
he had managed to get the French princess Henrietta 
Maria for a wife for Charles, who was so fond of her, 
that he thought he never could thank Buckingham 
enough for bringing her to England. 

But the parliament, particularly the Commons, did 
not like the marriage so much. The new queen was 
a Boman Catholic, and she brought a number of 
Roman Catholic ladies and priests to be her servants, 
and she soon showed that she was greedy and extra- 
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Charles, who, as I told you, had been very badly 
taught by his father, desired the parliament to give 
him money in a very haughty manner. The parlia- 
ment said the people should pay some taxes, but that 
they could not afford a great deal at that time, for 
James had been so extravagant that they had not 
much left to give ; Charles, by the advice of Bucking- 
ham, sent away the parliament, and tried to get money 
without its leave, and sent officers about the countiy 
to beg for money in the king*s name. Most people 
were afraid to refuse, and so Charles and Buckingham 
got a good deal, to do as they pleased with. 

Buckingham persuaded King Charles to make war 
against France, because one of the great men in 
France had affronted him. King James had begun a 
war with Spain. 

The people were now more and more angry, for 
though they might like to fight for the glory of Eng- 
land, or for the good of the king, they could not bear 
to think of fighting for a proud, cruel, and selfish 
man like Buckingham. 

I do not know what might have happened at that 
very time, perhaps a civil war, if a madman named 
Felton had not killed the Duke of Buckingham at 
Portsmouth, when he was on the way to France to 
renew the war. 

The people were again in hopes that the king would 
do what was right, and consult the parliament before 
he attempted to make war, or take money from his 
subjects, or put any man in prison, now that his bad 
adviser, Buckingham, was dead. But they were much 
mistaken. The king wanted more money ; but some 
gentlemen, one of whom was Mr. John Hampden, 
refused to give it in the king's name, and said it 
was unlawful for the king to take money without the 
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consent of parliament. Then the king ordered thoee 
gentlemen to be put in prison, without asking either 
the judges or the parliament if it was right. 

This made the people very angry. . They said the 
worst times of the old civil wars were come again, 
when the kings fmcied they might rob iheir subjects, 
and put them in prison when they pleased. The 
gentlemen claimed their liberty, and though the 
judges were afraid of the king, some of them were 
obliged to say that Charles had broken the laws, 
and the promises made by the English kings in the 
Great Charter. 

Charles was a very afifectionate man, and he could 
not help loving and trusting others instead of making 
use of his own sense and trusting his people, as 
Queen Elizabeth had done. So he allowed the 
queen to advise him in most things, and Laud, Bishop 
of London, in others ; particularly in matters of reli- 
gion. So he began to oppress the Puritans in England. 
In poor Ireland, a harsh man, the Earl of Strafford, 
a great friend and favourite of King Charles's, go- 
verned in such a cruel manner that everybody com- 
plained. 

He sent English clergymen to preach in those parts 
of Ireland where the poor people could only under- 
stand Irish, and punished the people for not listening : 
and when some of the bishops (particularly good 
Bishop Bedel) begged him to have mercy upon the 
Irish, he threatened to punish them most severely for 
speaking in their favour. 

All this time the king and queen and their friends 
wex!& going on taking money by unlawful means from 
the people, till the parliament became so angry that 
the gentlemen of the Commons insisted on Lord Straf- 
ford and Archbishop Laud being punished, saying, 
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tliat they were the bad advisers that misled the king. 
Indeed, they would not be satisfied without Charles's 
consenting that Strafford's head should be cut off. 

Now, though Strafford well deserved some punish- 
ment, he had done nothing which by law deserved 
death ; and therefore Charles ought to have refused 
his consent. The king had often quarrelled with the 
parliament, and acted contrary to its advice when he 
was in the wrong; but now that it would have been 
right to resist he gave way, and Strafford, who loved 
Charles, and whose very faults were owing to the 
king's own wishes and commands, was beheaded by 
his order. 

This was a sad thing for Charles. His friends 
found that he could not defend them, and many went 
I away from England. The king still wanted to take 

money, and govern in all ways, without the parlia- 
ment ; he even went so far as to send some of the 
Commons to prison. And the parliament became so 
angry at last that a dreadful civil war began. 

The king was at the head of one army, and he sent 
to Germany for his nephew, Prince Rupert, a cruel 
and harsh man, to assist him. The queen went to 
France and Holland, to try to get foreign soldiers to 
fight in the king's arm}*^ against the parliament. The 
king's people were called Cavaliers. 

The parliament soon gathered a large army together 
to fight the king, and made Lord Essex general ; and 
the navy also joined the parliament : and all the par- 
liament people were called Bound-heads. 

Now we will end this chapter. And I beg you will 
think of what I said about James T., that he was a 
mischievous king. If he had not begun to behave ill 
to the people and parliament, and taught his son 
Charles that there was no occasion for kings to keep 
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the laws, these quarrels with the parliament need not 
have happened, and there woiQd not have been a civil 
war. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

CHARLES J.^continued. 

How, after many battles had been fought, King Charles went to 
Scotland; how the Scots sold him to the English parliament; 
how the army got the King into their power, and appointed 
judges to try him, who condemned him to death; how he had 
a sad interview with two of his children, and was soon after- 
wards beheaded. 

A BOOK twice as big as our Httle History would not 
hold all the story of the civil wars. England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland were all engaged in them; and 
many dreadful battles were fought, where English- 
men killed one another, and a great deal of blood was 
shed. 

The first great battle was fought at Edgehill, where 
many of the king's officers were killed: then, at a 
less fight at Chalgrove, the parliament lost that great 
and good man Mr. Hampden. The battles of New- 
bury, of Marston Moor, and of Naseby, are all sadly 
famous for the number of brave and good Englishmen 
that were killed. 

During this civil war, the parliament sent often to 
the king, in hopes of persuading him to make peace : 
and I believe that the parliament, and the king, and 
the real English lords and gentlemen on both sides, 
truly desired to have peace, and several times the 
king had promised the parliament to do what they 
lawfully might ask of him. 
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But, unhappily, the queen had come back to Eng- 
land, and the king trusted her and took her advice, 
when he had much better have followed his own good " 
thoughts. Now, the queen and Prince Eupert, the 
king's nephew, and some of the lords, were of James 
I.'s way of thinking, and would not allow that sub- 
jects had any right even to their own lives, or lands, 
or money, if the king chose to take them: and so 
ihey persuaded the king to break his word so often 
witli the people and parliament, that at last they could 
not trust him any longer. 

When the king found that the parliament would 
not trust him again, he determined to go to^Scotland, 
where he was bom, and he hoped that the Scots 
would take his part and defend him. At first they 
did so ; but he soon offended them by meddling more 
than they liked with their religion, and some other 
things, and a great number of them agreed to send 
him back to England. 

You will hardly believe, however, that those mean 
Scots actually sold the king to the English parlia- 
ment : but they did so. The unhappy king was sent 
back to England, and was now obliged to agree to 
what the parliament wished, and there seemed to be 
an end of the civil war. 

It was not long however, before it began again, 
and this second time it ended by the king becoming 
a prisoner to the army. The chief officers of the 
army had driven away almost all the lords and com- 
mons from parliament, so there was nobody but the 
generals who had any power. 

The wisest of the generals, Lord Essex, was dead. 
The next. General Fairfax, was a good man, but 
neither so clever nor so cunning as some of the others, 
particularly one whose name was Oliver Cromwell. 
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This Cromwell was a Puritan, or Eoimd-head, and 
was always pretending to say prayers and sing psahns, 
though he was really thinking of how he could make 
himself the greatest man in England. 

He saw that though the army had got King Charles 
in its power, that the people would never allow him 
to be put in prison for his lifetime, or cause him to 
be murdered, like Bichard II. and Henry YI. So he 
said that the king had behaved so ill that he ought to 
be tried before judges. And he and the other generals 
named a great many judges to examine into all the 
king's actions and words. 

In the mean time King Charles had been moved 
from one prison to another, till at last he was brought 
to London to be tried. 

I cannot explain to you, my dear, all the hard and 
cruel things that were done to this poor king, whose 
greatest faults were owing to the bad education given 
him by his father, and the bad advice he got from 
his wife, and those men whom he thought his best 
friends. 

When his misfortunes came, his wife escaped to 
France with a few of her own favourites, and her 
eldest son, Charles, Prince of Wales. The king soon 
after sent his second son, James, Duke of York, to 
his mother ; but his daughter. Princess Elizabeth, and 
the little Duke of Gloucester, remained in England. 

When King Charles was brought to London, only 
two of his own friends could see him every day ; one 
of these was Dr. Juxon, Bishop of London, and the 
other was Mr. Herbert, his valet, who had been with 
him ever since the army had made him prisoner. 

Shortly after the king was brought to London the 
judges appointed by the army condemned him to 
death, and three days afterwards his head was cut off. 
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But those three days were the best and greatest of 
Charles's life. In those he showed that, if he had 
been mistaken as a king, he was a good man and a 
right high-minded gentleman. One of these days 
yon will read and know more about him. I will only 
tell you now about his taking leave of his children ; 
and I will copy the very words of his valet Mr. Her- 
bert, who wrote down all that happened to his dear 
king and master, during the last part of his life. 

The day after the king was condemned to die, 
" Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloucester, her 
brother, came to take their sad farewell of the king 




Parting of King Charles and his Children. 



their &ther, and to ask his blessing. This was the 
twenty-ninth of January. The Princess, being the 
elder, was the most sensible of her royal father's con- 
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dition, as appeared by her sorrowful look and exoes- 
sive weeping ; and her little brother seeing his sister 
weep, he took the like impression, though, by reason 
of his tender age, he could not have the like appre- 
hensions. The king raised them both from off their 
knees ; he kissed them, gave them his blessing, and 
setting them on his knees, admonished them concern- 
ing their duty and loyal observance to the queen 
their mother, the prince that was his successor, love 
to the Duke of York and his other relations. The 
king then gave them all his jewels, save the George 
he wore, which was cut out in an onyx with great 
curiosity, and set about with twenty-one fair dia- 
monds, And the reverse set with the like number; 
and again kissing his children, had such pretty and 
pertinent answers from them both, as drew tears of 
joy and love from his eyes ; and then, praying God 
Almighty to bless them, he turned about, expressing 
a tender and fatherly affection. Most sorrowful waa 
this parting, the young princess shedding tears and 
crying lamentably, so as moved others to pity that 
foimerly were hard-hearted; and at opening the 
chamber-door, the king returned hastily from the 
window and kissed them and blessed them." So this 
poor little prince and princess never saw theii* father 
again. 

The next morning very early, the king called Mr. 
Herbert to help him to dress, and said it was like a 
second marriage-day, and he wished to be well 
dressed^ for before night he hoped to be in heaven. 

While he was dressing, he said, "Death is not 
terrible to me! I bless God that I am prepared." 
Good Bishop Juxon then came and prayed with 
Charles, till Colonel Hacker, who. had the care of the 
king, came to call them. 
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Then the king went to Whitehall, and as he went 
one soldier prayed "God bless" him. And so he 
passed to the banqueting-house, in front of which a 




King Charles I. on the Scaffold. 



scaffold was built. King Charles was brought out 
upon it ; and after speaking a short time to his friends, 
and to good Bishop Juxon, he knelt down and laid his 
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head upon the block, and a man in a mask cut off his 
head with one stroke. ^ 

The bishop and Mr. Herbert then took their mas- 
ter's body and head, and laid them in a coffin, and 
buried them in St. George's Chapel at Windsor, wher^ 
several kings of England had been buried before. 



CHAPTER L. 
THE COMMONWEALTH.— 1G49 to 1660. 

How the Scotch choee Prince Charles to be theh: King; how 
Oliver Cromwell quieted Ireland; how the Scotch put the 
Marquis of Montrose to death; how Prince Charles's army was 
beaten by Cromwell at Worcester; how the Prince escaped to 
France aiter many dangers; how the English went to war with 
the Dutch, and beat them; how Cromwell turned out the 
parliament, and was made Protector; and how he governed 
wisely till his death. 

As none of the3)eople either in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland had expected King Charles would be put to 
death, you may suppose, my dear little Arthur, how 
angry many of them were when they heard what had 
happened. 

In Ireland the Koman Catholics knew they should 
be treated worse by this Puritans than they had been 
by the English governors, and the English settlers 
expected to be no better used than the old Irish; 
so they all made ready to fight against the anny of 
the English parliament, if it should be sent to Ire> 
land. 

In Scotland, those who had sold King Charles to 
the English parliament were so ashamed of thexa- 
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selves, that they joined the other Scotch to choose 
Prince Charles, the son of the poor ^ead king, for 
their king ; and they got an army together to defend 
him and his friends. 

As for England, the parliament (or rather the part 
of it that remained after the king's death) chose a 
number of gentlemen to govern the kingdom, and 
called them a council of state ; and this council began 
to try to settle all those things quietly that had 
been disturbed by the sad civil war. 

But the civil war in Ireland became so violent, 
that the council sent Oliver Cromwell, who was the 
best general in England, to that country; and he 
soon won a good many battles, and made great part 
of the country submit to the English. And he put 
his own soldiers into the towns, to keep them. As 
to the Irish who would have taken young King 
Charles's part, and were Eoman Catholics, he sent 
them abroad and treated many so hardly that they 
were glad to get out of the countryr So Cromwell 
made Ireland quiet by force, and left Qeneral Ireton 
to take care of it. 

While Cromwell was in Ireland a very brave 
Scotchman, whose name was Graham, Marquis of 
Montrose, had gone to Scotland with soldiers from 
Germany and France, partly, as he said, to punish 
those who had allowed Charles I. to be beheaded, 
and partly to try to make Prince Charles king. This 
brave gentleman, whose story you will love to read 
some day, was taken prisoner by the Scotch army. 
The officers behaved very ill, for they forgot his 
bravery, and the kindness he had always showed to 
everybody when he was powerful. They forgot that 
he thought he was doing his duty in fighting for his 
king, and they put him to death very cruelly. They 

k2 
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tied hiin to a cart, and dragged liim disgracefully to 
prison. They hanged him on a tall gallows, with a 
book, in which his life was written, tied to his neck ; 
then they cut oif his head and stuck it up over his 
prison-door. 

About a month after the Scotch had disgraced 
themselves by that cruel action, young Prince Charles, 
whom they called Charles II., arrived in Scotland. 
But he found that he was treated more like a prisoner 
than a king. The lords and generals of the Scotch 
army wanted him to be a presbyterian like them, and 
they made him go with the Scotch aimy into Eng- 
land, to try and force the English to agree in every- 
thing with them, and to make him king. 

But Cromwell, who had returned from Ireland, 
collected a large army in England, with which he 
marched into Scotland, and, finding that Charles meant 
to make war in England, he followed him back again 
with part of the army, and left General Monk in 
Scotland with the rest. 

Cromwell found King Charles and his army at 
Worcester, and there he fought aad won a great 
battle, in which a great many Scotch noblemen were 
killed, as well as several English gentlemen. Charles 
was obliged to run away and hide himself, and for 
this time gave up all hopes of being really King of 
England. , 

You will like, I dare say, to hear how he contrived 
to escape from Cromwell, who would certainly have 
shut him up in prison if he had caught him. 

I must tell you that the English generals had pro- 
mised a great deal of money to anybody who wouW 
catch Charles and bring him to them; and they 
threatened to hang anybody who helped the poor 
young prince in any way ; but there were some brave 
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men, and women too, who had pity on him, as you 
shall hear. 

After the battle of Worcester, the first place he got 
to was a fann called Boscobel, where some poor wood- 
cutters, of the name of Pendrell, took care of him, and 
gave him some of their own clothes to wear, Ihat the 
soldiers might not find out that he was the prince. 
One evening he was obliged to climb up into an oak 
tree, an^ sit all night among the branches ; it was well 
for him that the leaves were thick, for he heard some 
soldiera who were looking for him say, as they passed 
under the tree, that they were sure he was somewhere 
thereabouts. 

At that time his poor feet were so hurt with going 
without shoes, that he was obliged to get on horse- 
back to move to another place, where the good wood- 
cutters still went with him. This time he was hidden 
by a lady, who called him her servant, and made him 
ride with her, in woman's dress, to Bristol, where 
she was in hopes that she should find a ship to take 
him to France. But there was no ship ready to sail. 
Then he went to a Colonel Windham's house, where 
the colonel, his mother, his wife, and four servants, 
all knew him ; but not one told he was there. At 
last he got a vessel to take him at Shoreham, in 
Sussex, after he had been in more danger several 
times tlian I can tell you. He got safely to France, 
and did not come back to England for many years. 

While Cromwell was following Charles to England, 
General Monk conquered the Scotch army, so that 
England, Scotland, and Ireland were all made obedient 
to the parliament about the time when the yoimg 
king was driven out of the country. 

But the parliament was obliged to attend to a war 
with the Dutch, who had behaved so very cruelly to 
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some English people in India, tliat all England was 
eager to have them punished. 

Accordingly the English and Dntch went to war, 
but they fought entirely on the sea. The Dutch had 
a very famous admiral named Tromp. The best 
English^admiral was Blake, and these two brave men 
fought a great many battles. Tromp gained one 
or two victories ; but Blake beat him often ; and at 
last, Tromp being killed, the Dutch were glad to 
make peace, and promised to punish all those persons 
who had behaved ill to the English in India, and to 
pay a gi-eat deal of money for the mischief they had 
done. 

About four years after the death of King Charles I., 
the officers of the army thought themselves strong 
enough to govern the kingdom without the parlia- 
ment ; so one day, Cromwell took a party of soldiers 
into the parliament-house, and turned everybody out, 
after abusing each of them heartily, and then locked 
up their doors. 

. After this tmlawfol act, lie soon contrived to get 
the army to call him the Protector of England, which 
was only another name for king, and from that time 
till his death he governed England as if he had been 
a true king. 

He was very clever, and always chose the best 
generals and admirals, whenever he sent armies or 
fleets to fight. He knew how to find t>ut the very 
best judges to take care of the laws, and the wisest 
and properest men to send to foreign countries, when 
messages for the good or the honour of England were 
required. He rewarded those who served the countiy 
well, but he spent very little money on himself or 
his family. He heard that the Princess Elizabeth 
and the little Duke of Gloucester were in want of 
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money after they left England, ajid be said tha,t it 
was not fit that the children of a man who had been 
King of England shonld want money; sd be sent 




Cromwell tnras out the Parliament. 



them some every year, that they might be properly 
brought up. 

Aft«r such dreadful civil wars as had made Eng- 
land unhappy during the reign of Charles I., the peace 
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which was in the land after Cromwell was made Pro- 
tector gave the people time to recover. Scotland was 
better gc^emed than it had ever been before. Only 
poor Ireland was kept quiet by such cruel means as 
made everything worse than before. 

In foreign countries the name of England was feared 
more in Cromwell's time than it had ever been since 
the days of Henry V. And I must say of him that he 
used his power well. 

He died when he had been Protector only six 
years. 

There were a nimiber of very great men in the 
times of the civil wars. But I will only tell you of 
one, whom I have not named before. He was secre- 
tary to the parliament, and to Cromwell. But what 
we best know him by, and love him for now, is his 
poetry. His name was John Milton; and every 
Englishman must be proud that he was bom in the 
same land, and speaks the same tongue with John 
Milton. 



— ►*»*♦ 
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CHAPTER LI. 
CHARLES n.— 1660 to 1685. 

How Richard Cromwell was Protector for a short time; how 
the people chose to have a king again; how General Monk 
brought home Charles the Second; how there was again a war 
with the Dutch; how the great plague was stopped by the 
great fire ; how the King chose evil counsellors ; how the 
Scotch and Irish were treated with great cruelty ; how 
the King caused Lord Russell and many more to be put 
to death. 

After Cromweirs death his friends wished his son, 
Richard Cromwell, to be Protector of England. But 
Richard, who was a shy, quiet man, did not like it, 
and after a very short trial went home to his house in 
the country, and left the people to do as they pleased 
about a Protector. 

But the people were tired of being governed by 
the army, even under such a wise and clever man. as 
Cromwell, and they chose to have a king and real 
parliament again. 

Most men were glad to have bishops again, and io 
be allowed to have their own prayer-books and their 
own music in church, instead of being forced to 
listen for hours together to sermons from the Pixrdtans, 
who called all pleasant things sin, and grudged, even 
little children their play-hours. 

But the really wise people of all kinds, the Exiglish 
Protestants, the Puritans, and the Roman Catlxolics, 
had another reason for being glad the king wa^ come 
home, I will try to explain this reason. Yo-u liave 
read that whenever there was any dispute aboxi-t ^who 
should be king, there was always a war of sona^ kind, 

k3 
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and generallj the worst of all, a dvil war. Now, if 
the people had to choose who should be their new 
king every time an old one dies, so many men would 
wish to be kings, that there would be disputes, and 
then perhaps. war; and while the war was going on 
there would be nobody to see that the laws were 
obeyed, and all the mischief would happen that comes 
in civil wars. 

Now in England, it is settled that when a king dies 
his son shall be king next ; or if he has no son, that 
his nearest relation shall be king or queen. You 
remember that after Edward VI., his sisters, Mary 
and Elizabeth, were queens, and then their cousin, 
James Stuart, was king. This rule prevents all dis- 
putes, and keeps the kingdom quiet. 

After Oliver Cromwell died, tiie wisest people were 
afraid there would be war before another protector 
could be chosen, so they agreed to have Charles, the 
son of Charles I., for their king, and to get him to 
promise not to break the laws, or to oppress the 
people; and they thought they would watch him, 
to prevent his doing wrong to the country, and they 
hoped he might have a son to be king quietly after 
him. 

General Monk, who had the care of all Scotland in 
Cromwell's time, was the person who contrived all 
the plans for bringing Charles IE. to England. It 
was done very quietly. An English fleet went to 
Scheveling, in Holland, where Charles got on board 
and landed at Dover : in a very short time he arrived 
in London, along with Oeneral Monk, on his birth- 
day, the 29th of May, and England has never been 
without a king or queen since. 

Charles was a merry, cheerfal man, and veiy good- 
natared. He was fond of balls, and plays, and= 
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masques, and nobody conld have thought that Eng- 
land was the same place, who had only seen it in 
Cromwell's time. Then, people wore plain black 




King Charles II. enters London at his Restoration. 

or brown clothes, stiff starched cravats or small 
collars, their hair combed straight down, and they 
all looked as grave as if they were walking to a 
Mineral. 
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But when Charles came, the ladies and gentlemen 
put on gay-coloured silk and satin coats ; they woi'e 
ribbons and feathers, and long curly wigs, and danced 
and sung as if they were at a wedding. 

However, while Charles and the young men were 
so gay, there were a few old wise lawyers, and clergy- 
men, and admirals, and generals, who managed the 
laws and other business very well, although there 
were a good many people who were sadly vexed to 
see a king again in England. 

The king soon married Princess Catherine of Por- 
tugal, and her father gave her the island of Bombay, 
in the East Indies, as a wedding gift. It was almost 
the first place the English had in India, and now 
we have gained all that large country, which is 
larger than England, and France, and Portugal, all 
put together. 

While Charles II. was king, there was a war with 
Holland, and another short one with France. Our 
battles with Holland were chiefly fought at sea : one 
of our best admirals was James, Duke of York, thfe 
king's brother, who beat the Dutch admirals Opdam, 
and the son of the famous Van Tromp. In another 
great battle, which lasted four days, General Monk, 
whom the king had made Duke of Albemarle, beat the 
gieat Admiral de Ruyter, and other English officers 
took several good towns which the Dutch had built 
in North America, especially New York. 

Pleased with these victories, the king grew cai^^ 
less, and forgot to have the Dutch fleets properly 
watched, so one of them sailed into the river Medway, 
and burnt a numbei* of English ships at Chatham, and 
did more mischief by landing at different places, and 
burning ships and houses, than had ever been done 
in the same .way since the days of the old Danes. 
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This was near the end of the war. The English, 
Dutoh, and French were equally glad to make peace. 

The plague now broke out, first in Holland, then 
in England. Hundreds of people died every day, 
and it seemed shocking to be killing more men when 
so many were dying of that dreadful disorder. 

Often when people did not know they had the plague 
they dropped down dead in the streets. Sometimes 
a friend would be talking to another and seem quite 
well and merry, and in a minute he would feel siok, 
and die before he could get home. Sometimes every- 
body in a hoiuse would die, and then the grave-diggers 
had to go and get the dead out of the house, and put 
them in a cart at night, and carry them to a place 
near London, where a great grave was dug, so big 
that many hundred people were buried there together. 
Sometimes a poor mother would follow the dead cart 
crying, because all her children were in it, and she 
had nobody left alive to love. And often little children 
were found almost starved, because their £a,thers and 
mothers were dead and there was nobody to feed 
ikem. There was one lady whose name was North, 
who had a very little baby; that baby caught the 
plague. The mother sent all her other children, and 
her servants, and everybody else into the country, 
and stayed by herself with ttie baby and nursed him, 
and would not fear the plague while she: was watch- 
ing her sick child ; and it pleased God to save her 
and the child too. I have read what he days of his 
^ear mother's love to him, in a book he wrote wheii 
he was an oldish man ;. and I think that the love he 
always kept for his mother, and the remembrance of 
her kindness, made him a good man all his life. 

This sad plague was put an end to by a dreadful 
fire, which burnt down a great part of London. It 
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lasi64 for three days; and though everybody tried 
to put an end to it, it still burned on, for there was a 
strotig 'wind, which blew the flames from one house 
«tb another. At that time the streets were veiy narro^w, 
and most of the houses were built of wood, so no 
wonder they burned fiercely. 

But good rose from this evil : when London wa& 
built again the streets were made wider, and the 
houses were built of brick and stone, so they were 
not so apt to bum, and they could be kept cleaner ; 
and as Ihe plague seldom comes to clean places, it has 
never been in London since the fire. 

But now we must think about the king. Though 
he was a very merry man, he was far from being a 
good one. In the first part of his reign he listened 
to good advice, especially that given to him by Lord 
Clarendon, who had stayed with him all the time he 
was unhappy and poor, and while he was forced to 
live out of England. But it was not long before he 
neglected all the good and old friends of his father or 
of the people, and began to keep company with a 
number of gay men, who were always laughing and 
making jokes when they were seen ; but they gave 
the king bad advice in secret, and when they were 
trusted by him th^ behaved so ill to the people, that 
if it had not been for fear of another civil war, they 
woxdd have tried to send Charles out of England 
again. 

The Duke of Lauderdale, one of Charles's greatest 
friends, was sent to Scotland to govern it for Charles* 
Perhaps there never was so cruel and wicked a 
governor anywhere before. He ordered everybody 
to use the English prayer-book, and to leave off their 
own ways of worshipping God, and to change their 
prayers. And when he found any persons who did 
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not, lie bad them shot or hanged at theix' own dooTS ; 
and what was worse, if anybody wonld not tell where 
the people he wanted to idioot or tp hang were to be 
found, he would put them in prison, or torture them 
by putting their legs in wooden cases, and then ham- 
mering them so tight that the bones were broken ; 
and this he did to children for saving their fathers 
and mothers, or to grown people for saving their 
children, or brothers, or sisters. I am sorry to say 
that another Scotchman, Lord Dundee, was his helper 
in all this wickedness. 

Scotland was therefore very miserable under 
Charles, and you will read in larger histories that 
the Scotch rebelled, and fought against the king. 

Ireland was treated, if possible, worse ; and as to 
England, several parts were ready to rebel, especially 
when it came. to be known that Charles and his four 
chief friends were so mean as to take money from the 
King of France to pay Charles for letting him conquer 
several other countries that England ought to have 
saved from him. 

The king's brother, James, Duke of York, was 
known to approve of all the king's cruel and wicked 
actions; so that the English people foimd, afker all 
they had suffered in hopes of getting back their 
freedom, that Charles IT. wished as much to take it 
away as his father and grandfather did. 

I do not wonder, therefore, that some wise, and 
good, and clever men, who loved our dear England 
as they ought to do, met together to talk about the 
best means of having proper parliaments again, and 
preventing the cruel king from treating England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, so harshly. 

One of these good men was William Lord Eussell ; 
and atiother was Algernon Sidney. The king and his 
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wicked friends found out that they were consider- 
ing how to save the country from the bad govern- 
ment of Charles and James. They took Lord Eus- 
self and Algernon Sidney, and put them in prison, 
and shortly after condemned them to have their heads 
cut off. 

Lord Eussell's wife was one of the best women I 
ever read about. She went and knelt down at 
Charleses feet to beg him to spare her husband. She 
even tried to save him by offering a great deal of 
money to the greedy king ; but he would not save 
Lord Eussell, and when she found her dear husband 
must die, she attended him like his servant, she wrote 
for him like a clerk, she comforted him as none but a 
good wife can comfort a great man in his misfortunes; 
and after his death she brought up his children to 
know his goodness and try to be like him. The man 
who attended most to Lord and Lady Eussell at that 
time was Bishop Burnet, who has written a true 
history of those things. He tells us that after Lord 
Eussell had taken leave of his wife, he said, *' The 
bitterness of death is past." Lord Cavendish, a friend 
of Lord Eussell's, offered to save him by changing 
clothes with him, but Lord Eussell refused, lest his 
friend should be punished for saving him. He be- 
haved as an Englishman ought to do at his death, with 
courage, with gentleness to those people who were 
with him,^ even the man who was to cut off his head, 
and with meekness and piety to God. 

Algernon Sidney was the next virtuous man put to 
death by King Charles, and after him a great many 
gentlemen, who were either his friends or Loiti 
Eusseirs. In Scotland, Mr. Baillie, one of the gentle- 
men Charles -chose to have killed, was so very ill 
that, as the cruel judges thought he could not live 
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duoiher day, they had his head cut ofif the very night 
thd king's order was given* 

These were ahnost the last crimes Charles had 
tinie to conunit. He died suddenly, disliked by most 
of his people, and that by his own fault. As I told 
you, they were ready to love him when he first came 
to be king ; but his extravagance and harshness soon 
changed their love into dislike. 



CHAPTER LII. 

JAMES II.— 1685 to 1G88. 

How the Duke of Monmouth rebelled against James the Second, 
' and was beheaded; how Colonel Kirke and Judge Jefifries com- 
mitted great cruelties; how the people wished to get rid of 
James on account of his tyranny; how the Prince of Orange 
came over to England, and was made King; and how James 
escaped to France. 

The reign of James II. was a very short one, but 
many things were done in it which we must remember. 
You know that he was son of King Charles I,, who 
sent, him to his mother in France to be taken care of 
during the civil war. This was bad for James, who 
was taught in France to be a Roman Catholic, to hate 
the English parliaments, and to think that kings 
might do as ^ey chose, and change the religion of 
the country they governed, or take money, or put 
men in prison, without thinking whether it was just 
or unjust. 

James married, first, a daughter of that Lord 
Clarendon who would have given good advice to 
Char]es II., as I told you ; but neither Charles nor 
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James would listen to him. James bad two daughters 
when he came to be king ; they were both married ; 
the eldest to William Prince of Orange, who was the 
king's nephew, and the second to Prince George of 
Denmark. You will hear more of both these ladies 
by , and by. King James's second wife was an 
Italian lady, a princess of Modena, a Boman Ca- 
tholic, proud and ill-tempered, and disliked by the 
English. 

Before James had been king a year the Duke of 
Monmouth, a young prince, who was his nephew, 
landed in England with a small army, in hopes the 
people would make him king instead of James. But 
King James's soldiers soon put an end to Monmouth's 
army, and the young prince was sent to London, 
where his head was cui off. 

The commander of the king's army at the place 
where Monmouth's army was destroyed waa Colonel 
Kirke, and the chief judge there was Judge Jeffries. 
These two men, by the king's orders, committed the 
greatest cruelties ; they hung some men on the dif- 
ferent church steeples ; some they cut to pieces before 
they were quite dead. A kind iand charitable old 
lady, Mrs. Gaunt, was burnt alive for trying to save 
a poor soldier ; and another, named Lady Lisle, was 
put to death for the same reason. In short, King 
James soon showed that he was as cruel and wicked 
as any king that ever reigned in any country, and the 
people began to hate him. 

The next things that made the English^eople wish 
to get rid of James as a king, were his trying to 
govern without a parliament; his showing openly 
that he and his wife were Boman Catholics ; and 
his putting six English bishops in prison becaxise 
they ventured to beg him to govern better, and 
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particularly not to trouble tke religion of the coun- 
tiy. 

The king ordered the bishops to be tried, in hopes, 
that the judges woidd condemn them to be punished ; 
but the jury (which is, you know, made up of twelve 
or more men, appointed to help the judge to find out 
the truth) said that the bishops were not guilty of any- 
thing for which the king could punish them ; and as 
soon as the people heard this, all those who were in 
the street waiting to hear what the judges would say, 
set up such a shout for joy that the king heard it, and 
knew by it that the people were determined he should 
not long be king. 

Instead of beginning a civil war, however, a num- 
ber of the wisest and best English noblemen sent 
messages to William, Prince of Orange, who had 
married King James's eldest daughter, Mary, and in- 
cited him to come and be king of England, and bring 
Mary to be queen. 

They chose this king and queen because they were 
good Protestants, and the nearest relations to -the 
king ; so that nobody could pretend to have a better 
right to be king of England. Then William was a 
very brave prince, and had defended his own country 
against that bad man, Louis XIY., King of France, 
who called himself Great only because he had done a 
great deal of mischief. 

And besides all this, William agreed to govern 
always by means of the parliament; to do equal 
justice to all his subjects; to listen to their com- 
plaints ; and never to let the Pope have anything to 
do with the goyemment of England. 

When these things were agreed to, William came 
over to England with a great many ships, and a lai^e 
tirmjf and began to march from Torbay, where he 
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lauded, to Londoti. In a few days the gentlemen 
and people, and most of the noblemen of England 
joined him. Even the king's second daughter, the 
Princess Anne, with her husband. Prince George of 
Denmark, left King James, who found that he had 
hardly one friend in the world, no, not even his own 
children. 

The queen was hated even more than the king, so 
she made haste to run away, and the king put her, 
and a little baby boy that they had, into the care of a 
kind French nobleman, named Lauzun, who carried 
them to France, where King Louis received them 
kindly. 

King James stayed a few days longer in England, 
in hopes to find some Mends. But he had behaved 
too ill ; no Englishman would take his part. So in 
three years from the time he became King of England 
he was obliged to leave it for ever, and William, 
Piince of Orange, was made king by the whole 
peoi)le. 



H^i* 



CHAPTER LIIL 
WILLIAM III.— MARY II.— 1688 to 1702. 

How there were tnoubles in Scotland and in Ireland; how 
William the Third won the battle of the Boyne; how he 
fought against the French, till they were glad to make peace; 
how Queen Mary was regretted at her death; how the East 
India Company was established; and how King William did 
many good things for England. 

The beginning of King William and Queen Mary's 
reign was very troublesome. 

It was some time before the paiiiament could settle, 
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exactly, many of the things that had been so wrong 
while James 11. was king; and before everybody 
would agree how much money to give the king to 
spend upon the soldiers and sailors he might want in 
war, as well as upon judges and other persons whose 
duty it was to help the king to govern in peace as 
well as war. 

Besides this, a great many people in Scotland liked 
James well enough to wish him to be their king still, 
because his grand&ther came from Scotland; and 
there were great disputes about allowing JSfilliam to 
be king there. That Lord Dundee, who behaved so 
cmelly to the people in the time of Charles II., began 
a civil war against the new king ; but he was killed 
at the battle of Killicrankie, in the Highlands of 
Scotland ; and, after a great deal of difficulty, William 
was declared King of Scotland. 

But William had more trouble with Ireland, as you 
shall read. When King James ran away from Eng- 
land he went to France, where his queen and little 
son were already. Louis, King of France, who hated 
King William because he had always defended ihe 
countries and the people that Louis wanted to oppress, 
gave King James a good deal of money, and many 
soldiers, and ships to carry them to Ireland, where 
he landed with them, and where most of the Irish 
under Lord Tyrconnel joined him, as well as many 
of the old English settlers, who were all Eoman 
Catholics, and who did not wish for a Protestant 
king. 

As soon as King William had settled the govern- 
ment in England he went to Ireland, where he found 
aU the country distressed with civil war. King James 
with his army, mixed of French, Irish, and English, 
was on one side of a river called the Boyne ; and 
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there King WiUiani attacked his army, and beat it ; 
while James and his French guards stood upon a hill 
looking on at the battle, half the day, and then, 
seeing that King William was likely to gain the 
victory, he ran away. 

After this King James had no hope of gaining any- 
thing by fighting in Ireland ; but Ireland itself was 
much worse for a long while, for the war begun there 
at that time. 

Most of the Protestants, who wished to have King 
William for their king, began to call themselves 
Orangemen, because William was Prince of Orange, 
and they have been always trying to get the rest of 
the Irish to turn Protestants, and call themselves 
Orangemen too ; and even now they have not done 
disputing ; but I hope by the time my little friend, 
Arthur, is grown up, that all the Irish will be friends, 
and live in peace. It is dreadful to think that, though 
it is nearly one hundred and seventy years since the 
battle of the Boyne, poor Ireland has sdways been un- 
happy all that time. Sometimes one side, sometimes 
the other, has been cruel and revengeful ; and, tm- 
happUy, till very lately, it was hardly possible to 
make things better, because there were two separate 
parliaments, one in Ireland, the other in England ; 
so what one did the other undid, and the quarrels 
were made worse. But now there is one parliament 
for both countries, the people in England begin to 
understand Ireland, and to love the Irish people for 
many good qualities, and to be sorry for the wrong 
things that have been done there, and in a little time 
I am sure the English will help the Irish to be better 
and happier than they have been yet. 

While King William was busy in Ireland Queen 
Mary governed in England, and by her gentle and 
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kind behaviour to everybody, gained the love of the 
people ; so that they were glad to have her continue 
to govern, when William was obliged to go to Hol- 
land, to carry on the war which had been begun by 
several countries, as well as England, against that 
proud and ambitious king, Louis XIY. of France. 
Louis was one of those strange men who fancy that 
they are bom better than others, and that people 
liave nothing to do but to obey them, and that every 
man and every country must be wicked that does not 
do exactly as they choose in everything, even in the 
way of worshipping God. 

Now, King William knew that kings are only to be 
better loved and obeyed than other men when they 
obey God themselves, and love mercy, and do right 
justice to their subjects ; and that men and countries 
have a right to be free, and to worship God as they 
please : and it was because King William knew this 
that the English chose him to be king when they sent 
away James 11., because he wished to be like Louis 
XIY. in most things. 

The war the French king had begun went on for a 
good many years. Twice people were sent to Eng- 
land to murder King William, but they were found 
out and punished, and the people in England were so 
angry at such wicked plans, that they gave William 
more money to pay soldiers and sailors for the war 
than they had. ever given to any king before. 

Our king used to go every spring, as long as the 
war lasted, to iight the French on the borders of 
France, and he came home in the autumn to see what 
liad been done in England while he was away. 

The bravest admiral in these times was Admiral 
Eussell, who beat the French ships whenever he could 
find them, and who fought a very famous battle 
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against tihc French Admiral Tonrville, abont which 
the English sailors sing some fine songs even now. 

King William himself was so brave and skilfdl in 
war that he baffled the best French generals, and kept 
King Louis's large armies from getting any decisive 
advantage for many years, till at last Lonis was tired 
of war, and was glad to make peace. So he sent his 
ambassadors to a place called Byswick, in Holland, 
where King William had a country-honse, and pro- 
mised to give back all the places he had taken fix>m 
his neighbours during the war, provided he migl^ 
have peace. 

But in the midst of the war, when everything 
seemed to be going on well, a great misfortune hap- 
pened to both the king and people of England. Good 
Queen Mary died of the small-pox when she had been 
queen only six years. She was a very good and clever 
woman. She was not only a good wife to the king, 
but his best friend ; and he trusted her, and took her 
advice in everything. She was a true Protestant, 
and very religious, which made her particularly fit to 
be Queen of England. She was a cheerful, good-tem- 
pered woman, which made the people love her ; and 
the ladies who lived at her court were good wives 
and mothers, and spent part of their time in useful 
work and reading, like the queen, instead of beii^ 
always at plays, or gaming, or dressing, as they used 
to be in the time of Charles and James. 

King William lived seven years after the queen 
died. He was kiQed by a &11 from his horse near 
Hampton Court. 

He was not near so pleasant and cheerful as Queen 
Mary. But he was the very best King for England 
that we could have found at that time. 

He was a very religious man, and he knew his 
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duty, and loved to do it, both in England, where the 
people chose him for their king, and in Holland, his 
I own country. 

' I must write down a few of the things that he did 

for England : perhaps you will not quite understand 
how right they were till you are older, but it is pro- 
per that you should remember them. 
^ A law was made that no man or woman should ever 

be king or queen of England but a Protestant. 

It was settled that there should be a new parlia- 
ment very often, and that no year should pass without 
the meeting of a parliament. 

The old money that had been used in England was 
so worn out, and there was so much bad among it, 
that the king ordered it to be coined, or made over 
again, of a proper si^e and weight, so that people 
might buy and sell with it conveniently. 

A number of merchants agreed to call themselves 

the East India Company, and to pay a tax to the 

king and parliament, if the king would protect 

them, and not allow any nation with which England 

was at war to hurt or destroy the towns in India 

where they had their trade, or their ships when 

they were carrying goods from place to place. 

There was a small company of this kind in Queen 

- Elizabeth's reign, but the new one in William's 

* was of more use to the country ajs well as to the mer- 

? chants. 

We call the East India trade, not only the trade in 
f things from India itself, such as pepper, cotton, mus- 

ty lin, diamonds, and other things that come from that 

country, but the trade in tea, and silk, and nankeen, 
ff and ivory, from China ; and in spice of many kinds 

^ from the Spice Islands ; and cinnamon, and gold, and 

precious stones, and many kinds of medicine from 
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Ceylon. And all this trade came to be veiy great in 
King William's reign. 

The reign of King William will always be thought 
of gratefidly by good Englishmen ; because then the 
best things were done for the government, the re- 
ligion, the laws, and the trade of our dear England* 



CHAPTER LIV. 
QUEEN ANNE.— 1702 to 1714. 

How Princesa Anne became Queen because she was a Protestant; 
how the union of Scotland with England was brought about; 
how the Duke of Marlborough gained the battle of Blenheim; 
how Admiral Rooke took Gibraltar; how the Queen was go* 
yemed by her ladies. 

The Princess Anne, who was the second daughter of 
King James II., and sister to King William's wife 
Mary, became Queen of England when King WilHani 
died, because she had been brought up a Protestant; 
while her little brother was taught to be a Eoman 
Catholic ; so that by law he could never be king of 
England. He is commonly called the Pretender, 
and he and his sons often gave trouble in England, aa 
you will read by and by. 

The first ten years of Queen Anne's reign were 
very glorious ; but the last part of her life was much 
troubled by the quarrels of some of the great men 
who wished to be her favourites, and to direct her 
aS&ira, 

We will begin her history, however, with the most 
useful thing that was done in her reign ; and that is, 
the union of Scotland with England* 
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You know that when Queen Elizabeth died, her 
cousin, James, king of Scotland, became king of 
England, so both countries had one king; but, as 
they had separate parliaments, and different ministers, 
and a different religion, they were always quarrelling, 
and many disputes, and even battles, took place, 
which were as bad as civil wars. These disputes 
were often on account of religion, because the Eng- 
lish parliament, with the kings at their head, wanted 
to force the Scotch to worship God in the same way, 
using the same words with the English. This was 
very unjust; so a great many Scotchmen joined to- 
gether, and made a covenant, or agreement, to pre- 
serve their own way of worship, even if they should 
be obliged to fight for it. 

I told you that in William's reign it was wisely 
settled by law that the Scotch should do as they chose 
about their religion ; and that wise king saw that it 
would be better for both nations if they could be so 
united as to have but one parliament, and really but 
one law ; and if he had lived longer, he meant to 
make this union. 

After his death Queen Anne and her Mends were 
wise enough to desire the same thing; but it was 
several years before the Scotch people would agree. to 
it. At last, however, it was settled; and now the 
Scotch must wonder that they ever thought it a bad 
thing. Since that time they have been equal in 
everything with England. Tliey keep their own re- 
ligion and laws, as well as the English ; and when 
new laws are made, they are contrived to be fit for 
both countries ; or, if they will not suit one, then the 
people in that one are excused from obeying them ; 
because as there are plenty of Scotch lords and 
gentlemen, as well as English, in the parliament, 

l2 
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they are always ready to take care of their own 
country, which is right. 

Although Queen Anne and her ministers weiie 
busy about this union of Scotland with England, they 
were obliged to attend to what the French, under 
their ambitious king, Louis XIV., were about. They 
had begun to attack the Protestants again, in so 
many ways, before King William died, that there was 
likely to be a war; and now he was dead, Louis 
thought there was no country in Europe strong 
enough, or with a good soldier enough, to fight him, 
or prevent his conquering as many countries as he 
pleased. But he was mistaken. The English, in 
Queen Anne's time, were as much determined to pre- 
vent King Louis from oppressing the Protestants as 
William had been; and the great Duke of Marl- 
borough had seen enough of King William's manner 
of managing an army to become a great general him- 
self. Indeed King WiUiam gave him the command 
of the whole army in the last year of his life, when 
he was too ill to command it himself. We had a great 
many fine ships too, and Queen Anne's husband, 
Prince George of Denmark, was admiral. So we 
were quite ready for war against King Louis, and 
the people and parliament were ready to give the 
queen all the money she wanted to pay the soldiers 
and sailors. 

Besides this, the Dutch were glad to fight on our 
side, as well as some of the princes in Germany ; and 
another firm ally of the English was Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, who was queen Anne's cousin, and was 
almost as good a general as the Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

When Anne had been queen about two years, the 
greatest battle that had ever been heard of was 
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fought at a place called Hochstet, near the village 
of Blenheim, in Germany, between the English and 
French. 

The English had the Dutch and an army of Ger- 




Marlborough at Blenheim. 



mans with them; their generals were Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene. The French had a good many 
Germans and Spaniards and Italians with them; 
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their generab were Marsin, Tallard, and the Elector 
of Bavaria. 

The English had to march through a little brook to 
attack the French, who stood very steady for a little 
while ; but so many were killed, that the rest began 
to run away. Some were drowned in the great river 
Danube, which was very near them, and a great 
many were taken prisoners, with their general, Tal- 
lard, amongst them. The fighting lasted six hours 
on a very hot day. A cannon-ball very nearly hit 
the Duke of Marlborough just as the fight began : it 
struck the earth so close to him that the cloud of dust 
it sent up hid him for some minutes from the sight of 
the people about him. The English and Dutch and 
Germans took all the guns, and money, and food of 
the French army, besides a very great number of pri- 
soners. There were more than twenty-five thousand 
French killed, and a great many wounded ; and about 
half as many English, and Dutch, and Germans. 

So you see that, whichever side wins in a great 
battle, thei'e is sure to be misery for a great many 
families on both, who have to grieve for their others, 
and sons, and brothers, killed or hurt. 

This was a good battle, however, for it saved many 
countries from the cruel government which Louis 
XrV. set up wherever he conquered. 

Nearly about the same time with the battle of 
Blenheim, a place called Gibraltar was taken by the 
English Admiral Kooke, which is of great use to Eng- 
land. 

K you look at the map of Europe, you will see that 
where the Mediterranean Sea joins the great Atlantic 
Ocean Gibraltar is placed. Now all captains of ships 
who want to go into the Mediterranean must pass 
that way. You would^ be surprised if you could see 
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the number of all sizes of ships that pass there every 
day. They fetch figs, and currants, and silk, and 
fine wool, and shawls, and velvets, and wine, and oil, 
-ajdid a great many other useful things from the Medi- 
terranean; and whoever Gibraltar belongs to can 
stop the ships going in and out. So the English were 
veiy glad that Admiral Eooke took Gibraltar for Queen 
Anne. 

At last, after Marlborough had gained several other 
battles, peace was made with the French at a place 
called Utrecht, and Queen Anne died the very next 
year. 

Queen Anne was a kind and good-natured woman, 
not very clever. She was rather lazy, and allowed 
the Duchess of Marlborough to govern her for several 
years. Afterwards she quarrelled with her, and then 
some other ladies governed her. 

In the reign of Queen Anne there were a great 
many clever men in England, some poets, and many 
writers of other things. Pope was the great poet, 
and Addison wrote the most beautiful prose. But 
our little history would not hold an account of half of 
them. 

Queen Anne's husband and all her children died 
before her, and though she did not love any of her 
Protestant cousins, it was settled by law that the son 
of her cousin Sophia, who was married to the Elector 
of Hanover, should be king after her. 
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CHAPTER LV. 
GEORGE I.— 1714 to 1727. 

How the Elector of Hanover became George the first of England ; 
how the Pretender tried to make himself King, but was de- 
feated; how Lady Nithisdale saved her husband's life; and 
how the Spaniards were beaten at sea. 

George the First was both King of England and 
Elector of Hanover, in Germany ; and as it was 
settled in King William's reign that nobody but a 
Protestant could bo king of England, he was sent for 
and made king, rather than the son of James II., who 
was a Eoman Catholic. 

But a great many people in Scotland wished to have 
a king of the old Scotch family of Stuart again ; so 
they encouraged young James Stuart, that is the Pre- 
tender, whom they called King James, to come to 
Scotland, and promised they would collect men and 
money enough to make an army, and buy guns and 
everything fit for soldiers, and march into England, 
and make him king instead of George I. From this 
time all those who took the part of the Pretender 
against George were called Jacobites, from Jacobus, 
the Latin for the Pretender's name, James. 

James's chief friend in Scotland was Lord Mar, and 
he was in hopes that a great many English gentlemen 
would join him, and send money from England, and 
get another army ready there to help him. 

But the Pretender and his friends were disappointed. 
They lost a great many men in battle at the Sheriff- 
muir, near Dunblane, in Perthshire. Their best 
army was quite beaten at Preston in Lancashire, and 
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the Pretender was obliged to get away as fast as he 
could to France again. 

I wish King Geoi^e had forgiven both the Jacobite 
officers and men, who thought they were doing right 
in fighting for the son of their old king : but he would 
not ; and besides putting to death a great many com- 
mon soldiers and gentlemen, he ordered six lords to 
have their heads cut oflf. One of them escaped, how- 
ever, and three were afterwards pardoned. Lord 
Nithisdale, who escaped, was saved by the kindness 
and courage of his wife. She had tried by everj- 
means to prevail upon the king to pardon him, but he 
would not ; however, she had leave to visit him in 
prison. She went, you may be sure, often, and she 
took a friend with her, whom she called her maid, 
till she had used the jailers to see two people go in 
and out. Then she made her friend put on double 
clothes one day, and as soon as she got into Lord 
Nithisdale's room half those clothes were taken off, 
and he was dressed in them, and so they managed 
that he should go out with one of the ladies, who pre- 
tended that her companion had so bad a toothache 
that she could not speak. Lady Nithisdale had a 
coach waiting at the prison-door, and they went to 
a safe place, where her husband was hidden till ho 
could get to France. 

And this was the end of the civil war begun in 
Scotland for the sake of the Pretender. Although 
his friends often tried to begin one again, they always 
foiled, while George I. was king. 

The King of Spain also tried to assist the Pretender, 
but he could only make war with England by sea, 
and his ships were always beaten ; and so he made 
peace. 

George I. died while he was visiting his own 

I. 3 
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coTintry of Hanover, after he had been King of Eng- 
land thirteen years. He was a brave and piiidont 
man, but he was too old, when he came to be King of 
England, to learn English, or to behave quite like an 
Englishman; however, upon the whole, he was a 
useful king. 

CHAPTER LVI. 

GEORGE n.— 1727 to 1760. 

How George the Second went to war with Spain, and with the 
French and Bavarians; how the French were beaten by Lord 
Olive in India, and by General Wolfe in America; how the 
young Pretender landed in Scotland, and proclaimed his 
father King of England; how he was beaten, and after many 
dangers escaped to Italy. 

The reign of George II. was distuihed both by foreign 
and civil war, and by some disputes with his family 
at home. 

His eldest son, the Prince of Wales, married a 
German princess, and they both lived in London, but 
they were discontented with the money the king 
gave them to spend, so they quarrelled with him, and 
he ordered them to go and live at Kew, and would 
not do anything kind or good-natured for them. 
There their children were bom, one of whom was 
afterwards King George III., but the Prince of 
Wales, whose name was Frederick, died before his 
fatlier. 

I will now tell you about King George's foreign 
wars, and keep the story of the civil war to the last 
for you, because you will like it best, I think. 

You know that the Spaniards had built a great 
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many towns in South America; and after they had 
^ot possession of the country, and killed many of ih& 
people, they took all the gold and silver that is found 
in the earth there for themselves. They were there- 
fore obliged to have a great many ships to fetch it, 
and brave soldiers and sailors to guard it as it crossed 
the seas, and so Spain got more gold and silver than 
any other country. 

But other countries wished for some of the useful 
things from South America too ; and some English 
merchants wished very much to have several kinds 
of wood which are useful for dyeing cloth, and wool, 
and other things, of different colours ; . but the Spa- 
niards attacked them and killed them for trying to 
cut the wood, and behaved in other respects very ill, 
so England went to war with Spain. 

The war was mostly by sea, and in the course of it 
the Spaniards were beaten, first by Admiral VemonJ 
and then by Admirals Hawke, Kowley, Warren, and 
particularly Anson, though they none of them did all 
they hoped to do. 

Another admiral was very imfortunate. He had 
to fight a great many ships in the Mediterranean Sea, 
and because he did not do all that the people of Eng- 
land desired him to do, he was shot when he came to 
England. His name was Byng. I do not admire 
this admiral, but I think he was not justly treated. 

Besides the Spaniards, George II. was at war with 
the French and Bavarians. The Prince of Bavaria 
tried to make himself Emperor of Germany and King 
of Hungary, in the room of the lawful queen, Maria 
Theresa, and her son, who was an infant. The Eng- 
lish and Dutch took Maria Theresa's part, the French 
took that of the Prince of Bavaria, and there was a 
veiy fierce war on that account, in which the English 
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gained some 'battles, and lost some others, an accoiint 
of which would be very, tiresome to you, I am sure. 

Though upon the whole the French had rather the 
best of the war in . Europe, Lord Clive, who had aii 
army of English in the East Indies, to take care of 
our merchants and our towns there, bieat the French 
general, Lally, who had the care of all the French 
merchants and their towns and goods. Indeed he beat 
General Lally so that the French have never had more 
than one or two small towns in that part of the world 
since. 

If you look at the map of the world in this place, 
my dear little Arthur, you will wonder that two 
coimtries in Europe, so close together as England 
and France, should think of sending their soldiers 
and sailors so far off as India to fight their battles ; 
but you will wonder still more when you learn that, 
not content with this, they sent other fleets and 
armies to North America, where they fought till the 
English conquered the greatest part of all the country 
that the French ever had ia that part of the world. 
But the greatest victory we gained there was the battle 
of Quebec, where our brave and good General Wolfe 
was killed. Some day you will read his life, and 
then you will wish that all English soldiers could be 
like him. 

We will now think about the civil war in King 
George II.'s reign. You remember that in his £sither*s 
time the Pretender, whom the Scotch call James VIII., 
came from France to Scotland, and thought he could 
get the kingdom for himself, but he was soon obliged 
to go back again. 

After that he went and lived in Italy, and married 
a princess of Poland, and had two sons. The eldest 
of these was a fine brave young man : the youngest 
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became a clergyman, and the Pope made him a Car- 
dinal ;. his name was Henry. The eldest, Charles 
Edward, who was called the Young Chevalier in Scot- 
land, and in England the Young Pretender, thought 
he would try once more to get the kingdom of Eng- 
land from the Protestant king, and make all the 
people Catholic again ; so, in spite of the good advice 
of his true friends, he would go from Italy, first to 
France, and then to Scotland, to make war against 
King George. 

The King of France lent him a ship and a few men 
and officers, and gave him a little money, for this pur- 
pose ; and the young prince landed in Scotland among 
the highlands, where the people were still fond of his 
family. In a very short time the highland chiefs, 
who had great power over the poor people, gathered 
a great army, and marched to Edinburgh, which you 
know is the capital of Scotland. 

There he had his fisither proclaimed King of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and gave titles of dukes 
and lords to the gentlemen who came to fight for him, 
and pretended to be the real Prince of Wales. And 
he lived in the old palace of the Scotch kings, called 
Holy rood House, and there he gave balls and con- 
certs to the Scotch ladies, and they all fancied them- 
selves sure that Charles Edward would be their king 
instead of George. 

At first he gained two or three victories, the chief 
of which was at Preston Pans, near Edinburgh ; and 
then he marched into England, where but few English 
gentlemen joined him, and when he got as far as 
"Derby he found that he had better go back to Scot- 
land, for the English would have nothing to do with 
him. On his way the English army, commanded by 
the Duke of Cumberland, who was King George's son. 
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caught and beat part of his anny, and took man j 
prisoners. 

From this time the French and Scotch officers of 




TUe Pretender at Uulyruod Huuse. 



the Pretender quarrelled constantly, and the Highland 
ohiefis became jealous of the other generals, and every- 
thing began to bo unfortunate for that unhappy prince, 
till at the battle of Culloden his whole army was 
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destroyed, many officers were taken prisoners, and 
he was obliged to make his escape and hide himself 
till he could get back to Italy. 

Sometimes the young prince was obliged to go 
many days without any food but wild berries in the 
woods, and to sleep in caves, or on the open ground. 
Sometimes he lay in bed, pretending to be a sick man, 
while the Duke of Cumberland's soldiers were hunt- 
ing for him, and he could hear them talking of him. 
Once he escaped from a great danger by being dressed 
in women's clothes, and seeming to be the maid-ser- 
vant of a very kind and handsome young lady, called 
Flora Mac Donald, who saved his life. At last he got 
safe home ; and though he and his friends often threat- 
ened to make war in England again, they never coidd 
do any real mischief ; and as he and his brother Henry 
both died without children, we have had no more 
Pretenders. 

I am sorry to say that the Duke of Cumberland was 
very cruel to all Prince Charles's friends when the 
war was over. Three Scotch lords, a good many gen- 
tlemen, and a number of soldiers, were executed for 
having joined the Pretender. 

There is nothing else to tell you about the reign of 
George II. ; he was a very old man when he died at 
Kensington. He had fought inany battles in Germany, 
and was a good general, and not a bad king; but 
having been brought up in Germany, like his father, 
he never either looked or talked like an English 
king. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

GEORGE III.— 1760 to 1820. 

How George the Third, after making a general peace, went to 
war with the Americans; how Genei'al Washington beat the 
English armies, and procured peace to be made; why the King 
went to war with France; how Napoleon Buonaparte con- 
quered many countries ; how our Admirals and Generals won 
many battles; and how there were many useful things found 
out in Geor^ge the Third's reign. 

The people of England were very glad when George 
III. became king after his grandfather. Yon read in 
the last chapter tliat his father, Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, died in the life-time of George II. 

George III. was born in England, and brought np 
like an English gentleman. I think he was one of 
the best men that ever was a king ; but I do not 
think that everything he did was wise or right. He 
reigned longer than any king ever reigned in England, 
and unhappily before he died he became blind, and he 
lost his senses. 

He married a German princess named Ch^-rlotte, and 
they had a great many sons and daughters, and one 
of their grandchildren is our good Queen Victoria. 

You must not expect me to tell you everything 
that happened in this long reign that lasted sixty 
years, but you shall read of one or two things of most 
consequence, and that you can imderstand best. 

When George had been king a little more than two 
years, he made peace with all the world, but his reign 
was very far from being a peaceable one. 

There were two wars in particular of great conse- 
quence ; the first was the American war, and the 
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second the Frenoli war, I will tell you a little about 
each of them. 

You read in Queen Elizabeth's reign that the 
English built some towns in North America. After- 
wards, during the civil wars in the time of Charles I. 
many more English went there and took their families 
there to live, and by degrees they had taken posses- 
sion of a very large country, and had got towns and 
villages, and fields ; but they were still governed by 
the King and parliament of England. The English 
Americans thought that as they were so many, and 
had become very rich by trade, they ought to be 
treated equally with the English in old England, and 
complained to the king and parliament of many things 
they called hardships. The king and parliament 
would not listen to their complaints. Then the Ame- 
ricans said they would have a government of their 
own. Then the king called them rebels, and threat- 
ened to punish them ; and so, after many disputes, the 
Americans made war against the King of England's 
soldiers who were in America to guard the towns and 
collect the taxes. This war was thought little of at 
first, but it soon grew to be one of the greatest wars 
England had ever had. The French and Spaniards, 
who had not forgotten how the English had beaten 
them by sea and land in the last wars, joined the 
Americans ; and although the English gained several 
victories by sea over the French and the Spaniards, 
yet by land the Americans beat the English. 

The chief man in America was General George 
Washington, one of the greatest men that ever lived. 
He commanded the American army, and as he and 
his soldiers were fighting in their own land for their 
own freedom, and for their own wives and children, 
it was not wonderful that at last they beat out the 
English soldiers, who did not like to be sent so fistr 
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from home to fight against men who spoke the same 
language with themselves. , 

At last, when the King of England found the 
people were tired of this long war, he agreed to make 
peace with America, and since that time the Ameri- 
cans have had a government of their own, and have 
become a great and rich nation. They have a presi- 
dent instead of a king, and they call their parliament 
a congress. You will understand these things in a 
few years. 

The French war lasted even longer than the Ame- 
rican war. This was the cause : for a long time the 
French kings had governed France ver}" badly, and 
the French nobles oppressed the poor people, and the 
clerg3anen did not do their duty rightly, but left the 
people ignorant. At last the people could bear these 
bad things no longer, and King Louis XVI., who was 
a good king, would have made them better if he 
could. But the princes and nobles would not let 
him. Then a number of bad people collected in 
Paris, and they put the king and queen and all their 
family in prison, and they cut off the heads of the 
king and queen and the king's sister, and of a great 
many lords and ladies, and after that of every clei^- 
man they could find, and then of everybody who 
tried to save the life of another; in short, I believe 
the French people did more wicked things in about 
three years than any other nation had ever done in a 
hundred. The name of the most wicked of all was 
BoBESPiERRE ; he was killed at last by some of those 
he meant to kill. 

England and several other countries then went to 
Mrar with the French, to make them take back the old 
king's family to govern them, and that war lasted 
about twenty-four years. 

France would have been conquered, I think, if it 
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had not been for a brave and clever man, called Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, who, from being a soldier, became 
Emperor of France. He chose clever men for judges 
and generals. He conquered many countries, and 
used to threaten to come and conquer England. But 
we had bravo sailors and clever captains and ad- 
mirals, who never let any of his ships come near us. 
Lord Howe won the first sea victory in the war; 
then we had Lord St. Vincent, Admirals Colpoys, 
Duncan, Hood, Comwallis, Cochrane, Pellew, and 
many more, who gained battles at sea, besides more 
captains than I can tell you, who took parts of fleets 
or single ships. But the man that will be remem- 
bered for ever as an English sailor was Admiral Lord 
Neuson. He gained three great victories, — at Copen- 
hagen, at Aboukir in Egypt, and at Trafalgar near 
the coast of Spain. In that battle he was killed, but 
he knew his own country had conquered before he 
died. When he went into battle, the words he gave 
to tell all the ships when to begin to fight, were, . 
England expects every man to do his duty. 

These words must never be foi^otten by any Eng- 
lishman. 

There were no more great sea-fights after Trafalgar, 
but many on land, where we had good generals and 
brave soldiers. The wise and good General Aber- 
cromby was killed just as he gained a victory in 
Egypt. His friend, the good and brave General 
Moore, was killed at Corunna in Spain, and many 
other brave officers and men died for the sake of 
England, but many lived to fight and to conquer. 
The greatest general in our time was the Duke of 
Wellington, who put an end to the sad long war by 
his great victory over the French at Waterloo. I 
cannot tell you in this little book how many other 
battles. he has won, or how skilfully he fought them. 
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or how well he knew how to choose the officers to 
help him. But he has and will have always a 
great name. He fought well and in a good cause. 

After the battle of Waterloo, the Emperor, Napoleon 
Buonaparte, was kept a prisoner in the island of St. 
Helena till he died, and the brother yf Louis XVI. 
was King of France. 

Our good King, George III., died soon after. I 
have told you what kind of man he was at the begin- 
ning of this chapter. 

In his reign more things, useful to all men, were 
found out than in hundreds of years before. New 
countries were visited, new plants and new animals 
were brought to England. All the sciences received 
great encouragement. The arts that are needful in 
common life were improved. Steam engines were 
first made useful. The beautiful light given by gas 
was found out, and all sorts of machines to assist men 
in their labour were iuvented. Those arts called the 
fine arts, I mean such as sculpture, painting, and 
music, were encouraged by George III. But what is 
of most consequence, the science of medicine, and the 
art of surgery, were so improved in his time, that the 
sufferings of mankind from pain and sickness are 
much lessened. 

But it is time to finish our little History, which I 
hope you will remember, and that it will help you to 
understand larger and better histories by-and-by. 



THE END. 
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By RoBKBT SouTHxr. PostSvo. 28. 6d. 

DARWIN'S (Charles) Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History and Geology of the Coontries visited during a Voyage round the 
World. PostSvo. 88, 6d. 

DAVY'S (Sir Humphry) Consolations in Travel; or. Last Days 
of a Philosopher. Ftfth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. Os. 

Salmonia ; or, Days of Fly Pishing. With some Account 

of the Habits of Fishes belonging to the genus Salmo. Fourth Edition, 
Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 68. 

DENNIS' (George) Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria; or, the 
extant Local Remains of Etruscan Art. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. 42«. 

DBVEREUX'S (Hon. Capt., R.N.) Lives and Letters of the Devereux 
Earls of Essex, In the Reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., 
1640—1646. Chiefly from unpublished documents. Portraits. 3 Vols. 
Svo. 80*. 

DODGSON'S (Rev. C.) Controversy of Faith; or, Advice to Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. Containing an Analysis and Exposition of the 
Argument by which the Catholic Interpretation of the Baptismal Services 
is to be vindicated. 12mo. Bs. 

DOG-BREAKING; the Most Expeditious, Certain, and Easy 
Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required. By 
LiBUT.-CoL. Hdtchiksov. Second Edition, Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 7«. 6cf. 

DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Pounded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private FamilieF. 
New Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

DOUGLAS'S (Gbkeral Sir Howard) Treatise on the Theory 
and Practice of Gunnery. Fourth Edition. Plates. Svo. 2ls. 

Treatise on the Principle and Construction of Military 

Bridget, and the Passage of Rivers in Military Operations. Third 
Edition. Plates. Svo. 21». 

DRAKE'S (Sir Francis) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 
Land. By Jobs Basbow. Third Edition. Post Svo. 2s, 6d. 

DEINKWATBR'S (Johf) History of the Siege of Gibraltar. 
1779-1763. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. PostSvo. 28. dd. 
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DRTDEN'S (JoHv) Works. A New Edition, based upon Sir 
Walter Scott's Edition, entirely rerised. Svo. Jn Preparation. 

DUDLEY'S (Eabl of) Letters to the late Bishop of Llandaffl 

Second Edition. Portrait 8ro. 10s. 6d. 

DURHAM'S (Admiral Sir Philip) Nayal Life and Services. By 

Capt. Alsxaitdeb Mukbay. Svo. 5». 6d. 

DYER'S (Thomas H.) Life and Letters of John Calyin. Compiled 
from authentic Sources. Portrait. Svo. 15*. 

EASTLAEE (Sir Charles) The Schools of Painting in Italy. 
From the Earliest times. From the German of Kuglkb. Edited, with 
Notes. Third Edition. Illustrated with 100 Engravings from the Old 
Masters. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 30». 

Contributions to the literature of the Fine Arte» 



Svo. 12*. 

EDWARDS' (W. H.) Voyage up the Rirer Amazon, including a 

Visit to Para. Post Svo. 2s. 6d, 

EGERTON'S (Hon. Capt. Francis) Journal of a Winter's Tour in 
India ; with a Visit to Nepaul. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post Svo. ISf. 

ELDON'S (Lord Chancellor) Public and Private Life, with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence and Diaries. By Hobacx Twiss. Third 
Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 21f. 

ELLESMERE'S (Lord) Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 
Translated from the German. Post Svo. 2«. 6d. 

Second Campaign of Radetd^y in Piedmont. 

The Defence of Temeswar and the Camp of the Ban. From the German . 
Post Svo. 6s. ed. 



Life and Character of the Duke of Wellington ; 



a Discourse. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 6d, 



Campaign of 1812 in Russia, from the German 

of General Carl Von Clausewitz. Map. Svo. IO5. 6d. 

Pilgrimage, and other Poems. Illustrated. 



Crown 4to. 

ELPHINSTONE'S (Hon. Mountstuart) History of Indiar— the 

Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Third Edition. Map. Svo. IBs. 

BLWIN'S (Rbv. W.) Lives of Eminent British Poets. From 
Chancer to Wordsworth. 4 Vols. Svo. In Preparation. 

ENGLAND (History 0^) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 

of Versailles, 1713—83. B7 Lord Mahon. Library Edition^ 7 Vols., 
Svo, 93*.; or, Popular Edition, 7 Vols. Post Svo, 42». 



— From the First Invasion by the Romans, 

down to the 14th year of Queen Victoria's Beign. By Mrs. Mabkhah. 
68th Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo. 69. 



As IT IS : Social, Political, and Industrial, in the 

Middle of the 19th Century. By W. Johxston. 2 Vols. Port Svo. 1S». 

and ' France under the House' of Lancaster. 

With an Introductory View of the Early ReformaUon. Second Edition. 
ovo. 15s. 
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SBS£INE*S (Caft., B.N.) Journal of a Cruise among the Inlands. 

of the Western Pacific, including the Fejees and others inhabited by 
the Polynesian Negro Races. Plates. Svo. 16s. 

ESKIMAUX (Thb) and English Yocabniary, for the ase of Tiavellers 
in fhe Arctic Regions. 16mo. Zs^QoU 

ESSAYS FROM "THE TIMES.** Being a Selection from the 
LiTBBABY Papkss whioh have appeared in that Journal. 7th Thousand. 
2 Tola. Fcap. 8to. 8*. 

ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA : or, Impresmons of Manners 
and Society dnrlng a Ten Years* Residence in that Conntry. Fi/lh 
Thousand. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 10«6<f. 

EXETER'S (Bishop of) Letters to the late Charles BuUer, on the 

Theological parts of his Book of the Roman Catholic Church; with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Ltingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Seeond JkUtion, Svo. 16*. 

FAIRY RING (The), A Collection of Tales and Sioaissfor Young 
Persons. From the German. By J. £. Tatlob. Xllustrated by Righabd 
DoTus. Second EdUion. Fcap. Svo. 

FALKNER'S (Fjibd.) Muck Manual for the Use of Farmers. A 
Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures. Second EdUioHy with a 
Glossary of Terms and an Index. Fcap. Svo. 6«. 

FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Taluable 
and Useftil Receipts. Fcap. Svo. 69. Qd, 

FANCOURT'S (Col.) History of Yucatan, from its Diacoveiy 
to the Close of the 17th Century. With Map. Svo. 10«.&f. 

FARINI'S (Luioi Carlo) History of the Roman State, 1815-60. 
Translated from the Italian. By Rigtct Hon. W. E. Gladbtonb. 
4 Vols. Svo. 12».each. 

FEATHERSTONHAUGH'S (G. W.) Tour through the Slave States 
of North America, from the River Potomac, to Texas and the Frontiers ■ 
ef Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. 26ff. 

FELLOWS' (Sib Chablbs) Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 

,more particularly in the Province of Lycia. New Edition, Plates. Post 
Svo. 9«. 

FERGUSSON'S (Jakbb) Palaces of Nineveh and Fersepolis 
Restored: an Essay on Ancient Assyrian and Persian Architecture. 
With 46 Woodcuts. Svo. 16s. 

■ Handbook of Architecture. Being a 

Concise and Popular Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all 
Ages and Countries in the World. With a Description of the most 
remarkable Buildings. With 1000 niastrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 

FERBIER'S (T. P.) Caravan Journeys in Persia, Afighanistan, 
Tnrkistan, and-Beloochiatan, with Descriptions of Meshed, Hent, Balk, 
and Candahar, and Sketches of the Momade Tribes of Caotral Asia. 
Map. Svo. 

FEUERBACH'S Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. Trans- 
lated from the German by Lady Duff G ordox. Svo. 12*. 
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FISHER'S (Rsv. Georok) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of 

Schools. Third EdUim. ISmo. St. 

First Principles of Algebra, for the Use of SchoolF. 



Third EiitUm. 18mo. 3$. 

FISHLAR£*S (Rby. J. R.) Translation of Battman's Lexilogna ; A 
Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of numerous Greek 
Words and Passages, intended principally for Homer and Hesiod. With 
Explanatory Votes and Copious Indexes. Third Edition. Svo. lis, 

Translation of Buttman's Catalogue of Irregular 

Greek Verbs; with all the Tenses extant— their Formation, Meaning, 
and Usage. With Explanatory Notes, and accompanied by an Index. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 79. 6d. 

FLOWER GARDEN (The). An Essay reprinted from the 
" Quarterly Reriew." Fcap.8vo. U, 

FORD'S (Richard) Handbook for Spain, Andalusia, Ronda^Yalencia. 
Catalonia, Granada, Gallicia, Arragon, Navarre, &c. Third Edition. 
2 Vols. PostSvo. 30«. 

Gatherings from Spain. Post 8to. 6*. 

FORSYTH'S (William) Hortensius, or the Advocate : an Historical 
Essay on the Office and Duties of an Advocate. Post 8vo. 12f. 

History of Napoleon at St. Helena. From the 

Letters and Journals of Sib Hudsok Lowe. Portrait and Maps. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 468. 

FORTUNE'S (Rombt) Narrative of Two Visits to China» between 
the years 1843-52, with full Descriptions of the Culture of the Tea 
Plant. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. PostSvo. ISs. 

FRANCE (HisTORT of). From the Conquest by the Gauls to the 
Death of Louis Philippe. By Mrs. Mabkuam. HHth Thousand. Wood- 
cuts. 12mo. 6«. 

FRENCH (The) in Algiers; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Duff Gobdon. 
PostSvo. 2«.6<f. 

GALTON'S (Frahois) Art of Travel ; or, ilints on the Shifts and 
Contrivances available in Wild Countries. Second Edition. Wood- 
cntd. Post Svo. 

GEOGRAPHICAL (The) Journal. Published by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. Svo. 

GERMANY (History of). From the Invasion by Marius, to the 
present time. Ontheplanof Mrs. Mabkham. QthTlwusand. Woodents. 
12mo. , 6«. 

GIBBON'S (Edward) Life and Correspondence. By Dban Milmav. 
Portrait. Svo. 9*. 



Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. A New 

Edition. Preceded by the Autobiography of Oibbok. Edited vith 
Notes by Dr. Wm. Smith. Portrait and Maps. 8 Vols. Svo. 60*. 
(Murray's British Classics.) 

GIFFARD'S (Edward) Deeds of Naval Daring; or. Anecdotes of 

the British Navy. 2 Vols. Fcap.Svo. b*. 
GISBORNE'S (Thomas) Essays on Agriculture. Third JSdUion. 

PostSvo. 69, 
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GLADSTONE'S (RiaHT How. W. B.) Prayers arranged from the 
Liturgy for Family Use. Second Edition. 12mo. 28.6d. 

History of the Roman State. Translated from the 

Italian of Luioi Carlo Fariki. 4 Vols. Svo. 12«. each. 

GOLDSMITH'S (Olivbr) Works. A New Edition. Printed from 
the last editions revised by the Author. Edited hy Fkteb Cuvkikch 
HAM. Vignettes. 4 Vols. Svo. 80«. ( Murray's British Classics.) 

GLEIG'S (Rey. G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washing- 
ton and Mew Orleans. Post Svo. 2s. 6d, 



— Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Compiled from Puhlic 
and Authentic Sources. Post Svo. 6s, 

—r- Narrative of Sir Robert Sale's Brigade in Afghanistan, 
with an Account of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalahad. Post Svo. 29. ed. 

— Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8to. 5«. 



Life and Letters of General Sir Thomas Munro. Post 

Svo. 6«. 

GOOCH (RoBSRT, M.D.), On the most Important Diseases peculiar to 

Women. Second Edition. Svo. 12«. 

GORDON'S (Sir Alsx. Dufv) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
from the War of Liberation. From the German. Post Svo. Gs. 

(Lady Dupf) Amber- Witch : the most interesting 

Trial for Witchcraft ever known. From the German. Post Svo. 2«. Qd, 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Ahd-el-Kadlr. From the French. 
Post Svo. 2a. ed, 

Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. From the 

German. Svo. \2s. 

GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. An Attempt to render the 
Chief Events of the Life of Our Saviour intelligible and profitable. 
Second Edition. ISmo. 8«. M, 

GRANT'S (Abahkl) Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes ; containing 
Evidence of their Identity, their Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies ; 
with Sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia, and Mesopotamia; 
and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. 6«. 

GRENVILLE (Thb) LETTERS AND DIARIES ; being the PnbUc 
and Private Correspondence of George Orenville, his Friends and Con- 
temporaries, during a period of 80 years.— Including his Diabt of 
Political Evkxts while First Lord of the Treasury. Edited, with 
Notes, by W. J. Shith. 4 Vols. Svo. IBs, each. 

GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Abridged from Matthin. 
By the Bishop of LovDoir. Eighth BdiHoHj revised by Rev. J. Eowabds 
12mo. 8f. 

Accidence for Schools. Abridged from iMatthisB. 

By the Bishop of Lokdok. Fourth Edition, revised by Rev. J. Edwabm. 
12mo. 2s. 

GRET'S (Sib Gborgs) Polynesian Mythology, and Ancient 
Traditional History of the New Zealand Race. Woodcuts. Post 
Svo. 10s. 6d, 
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GfiOTB'S (Qborgb) Histoiy of Qreece. From the Eariiesi Period 
to the death of Atexander die Great liapa. 12to]s. 8vo. 16ff.each. 
The Work may be had as /oUows .— 
Y0L8. I.—IL^Legendary Greeee. Greofam History to tho Reign of 

PeisiHtratus at Atbeus. 
Vols. III.— IV.— History of Early Athens, and the Legislation of Solon. 

Grecian Colonies, view of the Contemporary Nations sorreundii^ 

Greece. Grecian Histcny dovn to the fint Persiaa iBTssion, and the 

Battle of Marathon. 
Vols, v.— VI.— Persian War and Invasion of Greece by Xerxes. Period 

between the Persian and the Peloponnesian Wars. Prfoponnesisn 

War down to the Expedition of the Athenians against Etyncuse. 
Vols. VII.— VIII.— The Peace of Nikias down to the Battle of Knidns. 

Socrates and the Sophists. 
VoiiS. IX.— XI.— From the Restoration of the Demoeraey at Athens down 

to the Death of Philip of Macedon (b.c. 408— 8fi8). 
Vol. XII.— The end of the Heign of Alexander the Great Review of 

Plato and Aristotle. 

OUIZOT (M.) on , the Causes of the Snecess of the English 

Revolution of 1640-1688. 8vo. 6s. ; or Cheap Editunif I2mo, Is. 

Democracy in France. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 3«. dcJ. 



GURWOOD'S (Col.) Despatches of the Duke of Wellington daring 
his various Campaigns. Compiled from Official and Anthentic Docn- 
ments. New^ etUarged^ and complete EdUUm. 8 vols. 8vo« 31«.eseh. 

Selections from the Wellington Despatches 

and General Orders. New Edition. 8vo. 18«. 

Speeches in Parliament of the Duke of 



Wellington. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 

GUSTAVUS VAS A (History of), King of Sweden. With Extracts 
from his Correspondence. Portrait 8vo. lOo. Qd, 

HALLAM'S (Hsnrt) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. 
Seventh EdUion. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30«. 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages. Tenth 

Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. SOs. 

Introduction to the Literary BListory of Europe, during 

the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. Fourth Edition. 8 Vols. 8vo. 36«. 



Literary Essays and Characters. Selected from the 

last work. Fcap. 8vo. 2*. 

Historical Works. Popular Edition. 10 Yols. Post 

8vo. 6s. each. 

HAMILTON'S (Walter) Hindostan, Geographically^ Statistically^ 
and Historically. Map. 2 Vols. 4to. 9U.6d. 



(W. J.) Besearches in Asia Minor, Pontns, and 

Annenia ; with some Account of the Antiquities and Geology of those 
Countries. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 388. 

HAMPDEN'S (Bishop) Essay on the Philosophical Evidence of 
Christianity, or the Credibility obtained to a Scripture Revelation 
from its Coincidence with the Facts of Mature. 8vo. 9s, dd, 

HAECOURT'S (Edward Vemtoh) Sketch of Madeira: with Map 
and Plates. PostSvo. Ss.ed. 

HART'S ARMY LIST. (Published Quarterly andAnnwxRy.) 8vo. 
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HATS (J. H. Dbukkoni)) Western Barbary, ita wild Tribes and 
sayage AnimalB. Post£lVo. 2s, 6d. 

HAND-BOOK OP TRAVEL-TALK; or, Conversations in 
EngliBb, Gennan, French, and Italian. 18mo.'3«. 6d. 

NORTH GERMANY— Holland, Belgium, and 

the BUae to Switzerland. Map. PostSro. 9«. 

SOUTH GERMANY— Bavaria, Austria, Salzberg, 



the Anstrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, and the Danube, fix)m Ulm 
to the Black Sea. Map. FostSvo. 9s. 

SWITZERLAND— the Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 

Maps.. FoBtSvo. 7s. ed. 

PAINTING— the German, Dutch, Spanish, and 

French Schools. From the German of Kuolsb. Edited hy Sib 
Edmukd Hbad. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Fost Sro. 

PRANCE— Normandy, Brittany, the French 



Alps, the Riyers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Dauphin^ Provence, 
and the Pyrenees. Maps. Post Svo. 9e. 

SPAIN — Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Valencia, 



Catalonia, Gallicia,Arragon, and Nararre. Maps. 2 Vols. FostSvo. 30«. 

PORTUGAL, LISBON, &c. Map. Post Svo. 

NORTH ITALY— Florence, Sardinia, Genoa, the 



Riviera, Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany. Map. Post Svo. 2 Yds. 12«. 
CENTRAL ITALY— South Tusoaky and the 



Fapai. States. Map. Fost Svo. 7s. 

ROME— AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. Post 

Svo. 7s. 

SOUTH ITALY— Naples, Pompeii, Hercnlaneum, 

Vesuvius, &c. Map. FostSvo. 

— PAINTING— the Italian Schools. Prom the Ger- 



man of KuoLBB. Edited by Sir Chablbs Eastlakb. Woodcuts. 2 
Vols. Fost Svo. aOs. 

PICTURE GALLERIES OP ITALY. Being a 

Dictionary of Itollan Fainters. Edited by Ralph Wobhuu. With 
a Chart. Fost Svo. 6s. 6d. 

GREECE— the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, 

and Macedonia. Maps. FostSvo. 16«. 

- — TURKEY — Malta, Asia Minor, Cofstahtihoplb, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, &c. Maps. Fost Svo. 10«. 

EGYPT— Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 

the Fyramids, Mount Sinai, &c Map. Fost Svo. 16s. 

DENMARK — Norway and Swedbw. Maps. Post 

Svo, 12«. 

RUSSIA — ^Thb Baltic and Finlaitd. Maps. Post 



Svo. 12». 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. Post Svo. 6s. 

LONDON, Past and Prksknt. Being an Alpha- 
betical Account of all the Antiquities, Curiosities, Charafaes, Works 
of Art, Places, and Streets connected with Interesting and Historical 
Associations. Fost Svo. 16s. 
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HAND-BOOK OP MODERN LONDON. A Guide to all objects 
of interest in the Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 5s. 

ENVIRONS OP LONDON. Including a Circle of 



80 Miles round St. Paul's. Maps. PostSro. {Nearly ready .) 



BRITISH, MUSEUM ; its Amtiquities and Sculp- 

TUBK. SCO Woodcuts. PostSvo. 78. 6d, 

PICTURE GALLERIES iir and near London. 



With Critical Notices. PostSro. 10». 



WESTMINSTER ABBEY— its Art, Architecture, 



and Associations. Woodcuts. 16mo. U. 

CHRONOLOGY & HISTORY, Alphabetically ar- 
ranged. 8vo. (Nearly Beady.) 

(OFFICIAL). Giving an Historical Account of the 

Duties attached to the various Ciyil and Ecclesiastical Dep&rtments of 
the Government. Post 8vo. 6*. 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Chiefly from English 



Authoi-s. A New Edition, with an Index. Fcap. 8vo. 5<. 

ARCHITECTURE. Being a Concise arid Popular 

Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all Ages and Countries. 
By Jamxs Fkbgussok. With 1000 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. With Plates. 

Post 8vo. In Preparation, 

- OF THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND 



Renaissance By H. Jules Labarte. With Illustrations. 8vo. 

HEAD'S (Sib Frakois) Rough Notes of some Rapid Journeys across 
the Pampas and over the Andes. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. By an Old Mah. 

Sixth Edition. IGmo. 68. 

Emigrant. Sixth Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 2a. 6d, 

Stokers and Pokers, or the London and Norlh-Western 

Bailway. Post 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

■ Defenceless State of Great Britain. Contents — 1. Mili- 

tary Warfitre. 2. Naval Warfare. 8. The Invasion of England. 4. The 
Capture of London by a French Army. 6. The Treatment of Women 
In War. 6. How to Defend Great Britain. PostSvo. 12«. 



Sketches of Paris, or Faggot of French Sticks. 

New Edition. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 12«. 

Fortnight in Ireland. Second FdUion. Map. 8to. 12^. 

(Sib, George) Forest Scenes and Incidents in Canada. 

Second Edition. PostSvo. 10«. 

Home Tour through the Manufiu;turing Districts of 

England, Scotland, and Ireland, including the Channel Islands, and the 
Isle of Man. Third Editum. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 125. 
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<. ^HEAD'S (Sir Edmund) Handbook of Painting — ^the German, 
' Dutch, Spanisb, and French Schools. Partly from the German of 

l^ ' KuoLEB. With Illastrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vp. 

LEBER'S (Bishop) Parish Sermons ; on the Lessons, the Gospel, 



.m 



sJ^ 



or the Epistle, for every Sunday in the Year, and for Week-day FestiTals. 
Sixth Editum. 2 Vols. PostSvo. IBs. 



— Sermons Preached in England. Second Edition. 8vo. 

"^^ • Hymns written and adapted for the weekly Church 

Service of the Year. Twelfth Edition. 16mo. 2«. 



la.Zd. 



Poetical Works. FiJUi Edition, Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 



Jonmey through the Upper Provinces of India, From 



m • , 

Calcutta to Bombay, with a Journey to Madras and the Southern Fro- 
^5^ Tinces. 2 Vols. Post Syo. 10*. 

^^ [EIRESS (The) in Her Minority; or. The Progress of Character. 
I- ^ By the Author of " Bebtha's Joubnal." 2 Vols. 12mo. 

'i" ' V?:ER0D0TUS. a New English Version. Translated from the 
iii^ TeztofGAiBFORD, and Edited irith Notes, illustrating the History and 

-^ I P Geography of Herodotus, from the most recent sources of information. 

J^ ^ii By Rev. G. R awlinsok, Golokbl Rawlinsok, and Sib J. G. WiiKuiBON. 

.,.yi»iW^ ; 4 Vols. 8vo. In Preparation, 



-mC:ERSCHEL'S (Sie J. W. p.) Manual of Scientific Enquiry, for the 
^ Pi^ Use of Travellers. By various Writers. Second Edition. PostSvo. lOv. 6d. 

^v;:? BBVEY'8 (Loan) Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, 
' T^ Toi^ ^™ ^^B Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. Edited, with Notes, 

• ff^i^ by Right Hon. J. W. Cbokbb. Second and Cheaper Edition, Portrait. 

*- ff^ 2yols.8vo. 21«. 

lii* ^^ ICKMAN'S (Wk.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of Naral 
^l Courts Martial. 8vo. 10». 6d, 

tILIi (Faedbbio) On Crime : its Amount^ Causes, and Bemedies. 

Jf* 8vo. 12.. 

^^LLARD'S (G. S.) Six Months in Italy. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 16*. 

' ISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE uhdkr thk Houbk 

(F^ ov Lakcabtbb. With an Introductory View of the Early Eeformation. 
5,itl2\^'' Second Edition, 8vo. 16*. 

'^6'T^I^''- *^® ^*^ ^^' ^'^^ Sketches of Nelson, Wellington, 

^Jp. ^ fd and Napoleon. By J. G. Lockhabt. 18mo. 2».ed, 

tgg9^ ^ QLLAND'S (Rbt. W. B.) Psalms and Hymns, selected and 

iM adapted to the varioui Solemnities of the Church. Third Edition, 24mo. j 

«*»** *'•** I 

■^j^3LLWATS (J. G.) Honth in Norway, Fcap. 8vo, 2* ' 

jrfONliY BEE (Th»). An Essay. Reprinted from the "" "■ 
nt^^^ terly Berlew." Fcp-STc. 1». 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. Complete in 76 Parts. 
Post 8yo, 2«. 6d, each, or boimd in 37 Yolvmes, doth. 

CONTENTS OF THE SBBIES. 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Geoeob Borbow. 
JOURNALS IN INDIA. By Bishop Hbber. 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. By Captains Irbt and Manolbs. 
THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By John Dbinkwatbb. 
MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. By J. Dbummond Hay. 
LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Ladt. 
THE AMBER- WITCH. By Lady Duitf Gordon. 
OLIVER CROMWELL & JOHN BUNYAN. By Robert Southky. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mrs. Meredith. 
LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By John Barrow. 
FATHER RIPA'S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHINA. 
A RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. Lewis. 
SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sir John Malcolm. 
THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. By Lady Duff Gordon. 
6RACEBRIDGE HALL. By Washikoton Irtino. 
VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. By Charles Daxwin. 
HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 
LIFE OF LOUIS PRINCE OF OONDE. .By Lord Mahon. 
GIPSIES OF SPAIN. By Georob Borrow. 
THE MARQUESAS. By Hbbhank Meltille. 
LIVONIAN tales. By a Lady. 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. . By Rev. J. Abbott. 
SALE'S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANISTAN. By Rsy. G. R. Gleio. 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By a Lady. 
HIGHLAND SPORTS. By Chaslbs St. John. 
JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PABCPAS. By Sib P. B. Head. 
GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. By Richabd Fobd. 
SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. By Lobd Ellbshebe. 
SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. By Sib A. Gobdon. 
ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Hbbmank Mbltillb. 
STORY OF BATTLE OF WATERLOO. By Rev. G. R. Glbiq. 
A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON. By W. H. Edwards. 
THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By Capt. Milman. 
MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF INDIA. By Rev. C. Aclaxd. 
CAMPAIGNS AT WASHINGTON. By Rev. G. R. Gleio. 
ADVENTURES IN MEXICO.- By G. P. Ruxrov. 
PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. By Lobd Cabnabvoh. 
LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By Rev. G. R. Gleio. 
BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. By H. W. Hayoarth. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP HENRY STEFFENS. 
TAIiES OF A TRAVELLER. By Washington Irvino. 
SHORT LIVES OF THE POETS. By Thomas Campbhll. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lobd Mahon. 

LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. By Sir F. B. Hkai>. 
ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. By Baylb St. John. 
A RESIDENCE AT SIERRA LEONE. By a Lady. 
, LIFE OP GENERAL MUNRO. By Rev. O. R. Glbio. 
MEMOIRS OP SIR POWELL BUXTON. By his Son. 
LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By Washington Ibvino. 
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HOOK'S (Rev. Dr.) Church Dictionary. Sevenih Edition, firo. 168. 

Discourses on the Religious Controyersies of the Day, 

8to. 9«. 

Advice to the Roman Catholics. By Dean Combbe. A 

New Edition. With Notes. Fcap. 8vo. 89. 

(Theodore) Life. An Essay. Reprinted from the ''Quarterly 

Revievr." Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

HOOKER'S (Dr. J. D.) Himalayan Journals ; or. Notes of an Oriental 

Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia 
Mountains, &c. Secmd Edition. Wdodcats. 2 vols. PostSTO. 

HOOPER'S (Lieut.) Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski; 



with Incidents of an Arctic Boat Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin. By Likut. Hooper, R.N, Plates 8vo. 145. 

HORACE (Works of). Edited by Dean Milmak. New Edition. 
With 300 Woodcutp. Crown 8to. 21*. 

(Life of). By Dean Milmak. New Edition. Woodcuts, 

and coloured Borders. Svo. 9«. 

HORNER'S (Francis) Memoirs and Letters. By his Brother. 

Second Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 30*. 

HOSPITALS AND SISTERHOODS. Second EdUion. Fcap. Svo. 

6s. 

HOIJSTOUN'S (Mm.) Yacht Voyage to Texas and the Gulf of 

Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 2U. 

HUMBOLDT'S (Alex.) Cosmos ; or, a Physical Description of the 

World. Translated by Col. and Mbs. Sabimb. Seuenth Edition. 3 Vols. 
Post Svo. 10*. 6d. 

Aspects of Nature in different Lands and in 

difibrent Climates. Translated by Col. and Mbs. Sabine. 2 Vols.* 
Post Svo. 6s. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel) on Dog-Breaking; the most expe- 
ditious, certain, and easy Method, whether great EzceUenoe or only 
Mediocrity be required. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

INKERSLBY'S (Thos.) Gothic Architecture in Prance ; Being an 
Inquiry into the Chronological Succession of the Romanesque and 
Pointed Styles; with Notices of some of the principal BoildiogB, and 
an Index. 8yo. IS*. 

IRBY AND MANGLES' Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 
ibe Holj Land, including a Journey round the Dead Sea, and throagh 
the Country east of the «fordan. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 

JAMES' (Ret. Thomas) Fables of -fflsop. A New Version, chiefly 
from the Original Gteek. With 100 Original Designs, by Johh 
TxvviBL. Twsnty-JlrH Edition. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 

JAMESON'S (Mb8.) Handbook to the Picture Galleries in and 

near London. With Historical, Biographical, and Critical Notices. 
Post Svo. Second EdUim. IO9. 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. Described from the Accounts 
ofReoent Dutch Travellers. New Edition. PostSve. 6*. 

JEBTIS'S (LiEVT.) Manual of OperationB in the Field, for the Ubo of 
OfReen. Post Svo. 9*. ScT. 

c 2 
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JESSE'S (Edward) Visits to Spots of Interest in the Vicinity of 
Windsor and Eton. Woodcuts. FostSvo. 12«. 

Scenes and Occupations of Country Life. With Becol- 



lections of Natural History. Third Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. 65. 

Gleanings in Natural History. With Anecdotes of the 

Sagacity and Instinct of Animals. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 65. 

JOCELYN'S (Lord) Six Months with the Chinese Expedition; or, 
Leaves from a Soldier's Note-Book. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

JOHNSON'S (Dr. Samuel) Life : By James Boswell. Including 
the Toqr to the Hebrides, with Notes hj Sib W. Scott. Edited by 
the Right Hon. John Wilson Cbokeb. Third Edition. 1 Vol. 
Portraits. Royal 8vo. 16*. 

Lives of the most eminent English 

Poets. A New Edition. Edited and annotated. By Petee CuxsiiNaiiABi. 
8 vols. 8vo. 22«. ed. (Murray's British Classics.) 

JOHNSTQJT'S (Wm.) England as it i&: Social, Political, and 
Industrial, in the Middle of the 19th Century. 2 Vols. PostSvo. IBs. 

JOURNAL OP A NATURALIST. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. 
PostSvo. ds.ed. 

JOWETT'S (Rev. B.) Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans. With Notes and Dissertations. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 80«. 

KEN'S (Bishop) Life. By A Laymaw. Second Edition. Portrait. 
2 Vols. Svo. 18». 

— — Exposition of the Apostles' Creed. Extracted from his 
"Practice of Divine Love." New Edition. Fcap. U.Bd. 

Approach to the Holy Altar. Extracted from his " Manual 

of Prayer" and "Practice of Divine Love." New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 
U.6d. 

KING EDWARD VIth's Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of Schools. Tenth Edition. 12mo. Ss. 6d. 

— First Latin Book ; or, the Accidence, 

Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation for the Use of Junior 
Classes. Second Edition. 12mo. is, 

KINNEAR'S (John G.) Cairo, Petra, and Damascus, described 
fi'om Notes made during a Tour in those Countries : with Remarks on 
the' Government of Mehemet All, and on the present prospeets of Byxia. 
Post Svo. 9s. 6d. 

KNIGHT'S (Charles) Knowledge is Power: a View of the 
Productive forces of Modem Society, and the results of Labonr, Capital, 
and Skill. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Once upon a Time. 2 Vols. Fcap. Svo. 10*. 

Old Printer and Modern Press. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 

KOCH'S (PaopsssoR) Crimea and Odessa; their Climate and^Be- 
sources, described from personal knowledge. Hap. Post Svo, 10b. Cd. 
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KUGLER'S (Dr. Fbahz) Handbook to the History of Painting 
(the Italian Schools). Translated from the German. Edited, with 
Notes, h7 Sir Charles Eastlake. Third Edition. With Woodcuts 
from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 30*. 

— (the German, Dutch, Spanish,. 

and French Schools). Partly Translated from the German. Edited, 
with Notes, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. With Woodcuts from the Old 
Masters. 2 Vols. PostSro. 24«. 

LABARTE'S (M. Jules) Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance. Translated from the French, and edited with Notes. 
Woodcuts. Svo. 

LABORDE'S (Leon De) Journey through Arabia Pctrsea, to Mount 
Sinai, and the Excavated City of Petrcea,— the Edom of the Prophecies. 
Second Edition. With Plates. 8to. 18». 

LAMBERT'S (Miss) Church Needlework. With Practical Remarks 
on its Preparation and Arrangement. Plates. Post Svo. 9s. Qd. 

My Knitting Book. Woodcuts. Two Paris. \^mo, 35, 

■ My Crochet Sampler. Woodcuts. Two Parts. 16mo. is, 

Hints on Decorative Needlework, 16mo. Is. 6d. 

LANE'S (E. W.) Arabian Nights. Translated, with Explanatory 
Notes. With Woodcuts. Royal Svo. 21a. 

LATIN GRAMMAR (Kimo Edward the VIth's.) For the Use 

of Schools. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 3t.6d. 

First Book (Kiira Edward VL) ;"' or, the Accidence, 

Syntax, and Prosody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 2«, 

LA YARD'S (A. H.) Nineveh and its Remains, Being a Nar- 
rative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan ; the YezediB, 
or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners ahd Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Sixth Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
Svo. 36*. 

Nineveh and Babylon ; being the Result 

of a Second Expedition to Assyria. Fourteenth Thoumnd. Plates. 
Svo. 21«. Or Fine Paper, 2 Vols. Svo. 80«. 

- Popular Account of Nineveh. 15^ Edition. With 

Woodcuts. Post Svo. 5s. 

Monuments of Nineveh. First and Second Senes. 



Illustrated by One Hundred and Seventy Engn^vings. 2 Vols. Imperial 
Folio, 102. 109. each. 

LEAKE'S (Col. W. Martin) Topography of Athens, with Remarks 
on its Antiquities; to which is added, the Demi of Attica. Second 
Edition. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. 80*. 

Travels in Northern Greece. Maptf. 4 Vols. Svo, 60*. 

— Greece at the End of Twenty-three Years' Protection, 

Svo. 6d. 

Peloponnesiaca : A Supplement to Travels in the Morea. 

Svo. 16*. 

Thoughts on the Degradation of Science in England. 



Svo. 35. (W. 
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LESLIE'S (C. B.) Handbook for Young Painters. With Illiutra- 

tloDB. FostSvo. 105. 6d. 
LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. By a 

Ladt. FoBtSyo. 2s. ed. 
Madras ; or, First Impressions of Life and 

Manners in India. By a Lady. PostSvo. 2a. 6d. 

Sierra Leone, written to Friends at Home. 



By a Ladt. Edited by Mrs. Nobton. Post 8vo. 6». 

LEWIS' (G. Cobnbwall) Essay on the Qovemment of Dependencies. 
870. 12f. 

Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire and 

some of the adjoining Connties. 12mo. 4«. (kL 

Essay on the Origin and Formation of the Romance 

Languages. Second JBdition. 8yo. 12s, 

(Ladt Therbsa) Friends and Contemporaries' of the 

Lord Chancellor Clarendon, illastrative of Portraits in his Gallery. 
With an Introduction, containing a Descriptiye Catalogue of the Ficturesy 
and an Account of the Origin of the Collection. Portraits. 8 Vols. 
870. 4S«. 

(M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in th^ 

West Indies. PostSro. 2s. 6d, 

LEXINGTON (Thb) PAPERS; or. Some Account of the Courts 
of London and Vienna at the end of the 17th Century. Extracted from 
Official and Private Correspondence, l€94-iee& Edited by Hoh. H. 
MAHiniBS Sutton. Svo. 14s, 

UDDELL'S (Dean) History of the Republic of Rome. From the 
dose of the Second Punic War to the death of Sylla. 2 Vols. 8to. In 
PrqpaTotion. 

History of Rome. From the Earliest Times to the 

the Establishment of the Empire. 2 Vols. Svo. 

LINDSAY'S (Loud) Sketches of the History of Christian Art. 
8 Tola. Svo. 81«.6<2. 

Lives of the Lindsays ; or, a Memoir of the Houses 

of Crawford and Balcarres. To which are added, Extracts ftom the 
Official Correspondence of Alexander, sixth Earl of Balcarres, during 
the Maroon War; togetlier with Personal Narratives, by his Brothers, 
the Hon. Robert, Colin, James, John, and Hugh Lindsay; and byhiif 
Bister, Lady Anne Barnard. 3 Vols. Svo. 42<. 



-Report of the Claim of James, Earl of Crawford and 



Balcarres, to the Original Dukedom of Montrose, created in 1488. 
Folio, lbs, 

(Rev. Hekbt) Practical Lectures on the Historical 

Books of the Old Testament. 2yols.l6mo. 10*. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Ladt 

Callcott. Eighteenth Edition, Fcap. Svo. 

LIVONIAN TALES.— The Disponent.— The Wolves.— The Jewess. 

By the Authorof "Letters from the Baltic." Post Svo. 2§,6d. 
LOCKHART'S (J. G.) Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 

Bomantio. Translated, with Notes. New Edition, with lUuminated 
Titles, Borders, &c. 4to. Or, Popular Edition, Post Svo. 2«. 6d. 

Life of Robert Burns. Fifth Edition, Fcap. Svo. 8tf. 

History of the Late War : with Sketches of Nelson, 



Wellington, and Napoleon. ISmo. 2s. 6d. 
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LOUDON'S (Mrs.) Ladies' Qardener; or, Instnictions in Gardening. 
With Direotlons for Every Month in the Year, and a Calendar of 
Operations. Mghth SditioH, Woodcnta. Fcap. 8yo.6«. 

Modem Botany for Ladies ; or, a Popular Introduction 

to the Natural Syattem of Plants. Second SdUUm. Woodcuts. Fcap.8TO.60 

LOWE'S (Sir Hudsok) Letters and Journals, during the Captivity 
of Napoleon at St. Helena. By William Foibtth. Portrait 8 Vols. 
8vo. 45», 

LYELL'S (Sir Charlbs) Principles of Geology; or, the Modem 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustratlye of 
Geology. Ninth Edition. Woodcuts. Svo. 18a. 

Manual of Elementaiy (Geology ; or, the Ancient Changes 

of the Earth and its Inhabitants illustrated by its Geological Monuments. 
Fifth EdUUm. Woodcuts. 8to. . 

— Travels in North America, 1841-2; with Observations on 

the United States, Canada, and Noya Scotia. Second Edition, Plates. 
2 Vols. PostSvo. 12a. 



Second Visit to the United States of North America, 

1845^. Third Edition, 2 Vote. PostSvo. 12a. 

MAHON'S (Lord) History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Versailles, 1713— 83. Fourth Edition. 7 Vols. Svo. 9Za. 

- Popukr Edition. 7 Vols. Post 8vo. 42*. 

" Forty-Five ; " a Narrative of the Rebellion in Scot- 
land, PostSvo. 8». 

History of the War of the Succession in Spidn. Second 

Edition. Map. Svo. 15t. 

Spain under Charles the Second ; or. Extracts from the 

Correspondence of the Hon. Albxavdbb Stahbopb, British Minister at 
Madrid firom 1690 to 1700. Second Edition. Post Svo. 6«. 6<l. 

Life of Louis Prince of Cond6, sumamed the Great. 

PostSvo. ba. 

Life of Belisarias. Second Edition. Post.Svo. 10«. 6d, 

Historical and Critical Essays. Post Svo. 5s, 

Story of Joan of Arc. Pcap. Svo. 1*. 

M^'CULLOCH'S (J. B.) Collected Edition of Sicardo's Political 
Works. With Notes and Memoir. Second Edition. Svo. 16«. 

MALCOLM'S (Sir Johw) Sketches of Persia. Third Edition. 

Post Svo. 6a. « 

MANTELL'S (Gidboh A.) Thoughts on Animalcules; or, the 

Invlsihle World, as revealed by the Microscope. Second Edition. Plates. 

lOmo. 6». 

MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, Prepared for the Use of 
Officers and Travellers in general. By various Writers. Edited by Sim 
J. HBBSCHBt^ Bart Second Edition. Maps. Post Svo. 10a. 6d. (Pub- 
lished hy order of the Loria of the AdmiraUjf.) 

MABKHAM'S (Mrs.) Histoiy of England. From the First Inva- 
sion by the Romans, douli to the fourteenth year ot Queen Victoria's 
Beign. eSth Edition. WoodcuU. 12mo. 6t. 

History of France. From the Conquest by the Ganls, 



to the Death of Louis Philippe. 90th Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6a. 
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MARKHAM*S History of Germany. From the Invasion by Mariue^ 

to the present time. 6th Edition. Woodcuts. 12ino. 6«. 

History of Greece. With Chapters on the Literature, 

Art, and Domestic Manners of the Greeks. By Dr. Wh. Smith. 
^ Seventh Editicn. Woodcuts. 12mo. 78, 6d.' 

History of Borne, from the Earliest Times to the 

Establishment of the Empire. Bj Dea.n Liddsll. Woodcuts. 12mo. 
In the Press, 

Sermons for Children. Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 8*. 

MARKLAND'S (J. H.) Remarks on English Churches, and Sepul- 
chral Memorials. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8to. 68. 6d. 

Reverence due to Holy Places. " Third Edition, 

Fcap. 8yo. 20. 

MARRY AT'S (Joseph) History of Pottery and Porcelain, in the 
16th, 16th, 17tb, and 18th Centuries. With a Description of the Manu- 
facture, a Glossary, and a List of Monograms. With Coloured Plates 
and Woodcuts. 8to. 31«.6d. ^ 

\* A few copies on India J*roqfs, mounted on Large Paper, 4to. bl. 5f . 

MATTHIAS'S (Augustus) Greek Grammar for Schools. Abridged 
from the Larger Grammar. By Blomfield. 8<A JSilttian. Revised by 
EowABDB. 12mo. 85. 

Greek Accidence for Schools. Abridged by 

Blomfield. Fourth Edition^ revised by Edwabds. 12mo. 2s. 

MAUREL'S (Jules) Essay on the Character, Actions, and "Writings 
of the Duke of Wellington. Second Edition. Fcap. Sto. Is. 6d. 

MAWB'S (H. L.) Journal of a Passage from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, crossing the Andes in the Nortliem Froyinces of Peru, and 
descending the great River Maranon. Svo. 12ff. 

MAXIMS AND HINTS for an Angler, and the Miseries of 
Fishing. By Richabd Fekk. Second Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. bs. 

MAYO'S (Da.) Pathology of the Human Mind. Fcap. Svo. 6«. Qd, 

MELYILLE'S (HsRMAiTir) Typee and Omoo; or, Adrenturcs 

amongst the Marquesas and South Seas. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 

MENDELSSOHN'S (Felix Bartholdy) Life. By Jules Bbkbwot. 

Svo. 2s. 6d, 

MERRIFIELD (Mrs.) on the Arts of Painting in Oil, Miniature, 
Mosaic, and Glass ; Gilding, Dyeing, and the Preparation of Colours 
and Artificial Gems, described in several old Manuscripts. 2 Vols. Svo. 
30#. ^ 

MEREDITH'S (Mrs. Charles) Notes and Sketches of New South 
Wales, during a Residence from 1889 to 1844. Post Svo. 2«. 6d. 



Tasmania, during a Residence of Nine Years. With 

Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 18«. 
MILLS (Arthur) On Colonial Constitutions. An Outline of the 

History of British Dependencies. Map. Svo. 
MITCHELL'S (Thomas) Plays of Aristophanes. With English 

Notes. Svo.— 1. CLOUDS, 10*.— 2. WASPS, 10«.— 3. FROGS, 155. 

MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private FamUiea, 
New Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 6». 
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MILMAN'S (Deah) History of Christianity, from the Birth of 

Christ to the Extinction of Paganism in the Bonian Empire. 3 Vols. 

8vo. 365. 
History of Latin Christianity ; including that of the 

Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas y. 6 Vols. 8vo. 72«. 
Character and Conduct of the Apostles considered a& 

an Evidence of Chiistianity. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 
— Life and Correspondence of Edward Gibbon. Portrait. 

8vo. 9s. 

Life and Works of Horace. With 300 Woodcuts. 



New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 305. 

Poetical Works. Plates. 3 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. IBs. 

Fall of Jerusalem. Fcap. 8vo. Is, 

MILMAN'S (Capt. E. A.) Wayside Cross ; or, the Raid of Gomez. 
A Tale of the Carllst War. Post 8vo. 2s. ^. 

MONASTERY AND THE MOUNTAIN CHURCH. By Author 

of "Sunlight through the Mist." Woodcuts. 16mo. 4*. 

MOLTKE'S (Baron) Russian Campaigns on the Danube and the 
Passage of the Balkan, 1828—9. Plans. 8vo. 145. 

MOORE'S (Thomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Plates. 
6 Vols. Fcap.Svo. 18a. ; or, One Volume, Royal 8vo. 12a. 

MOZLEY'S (Rev. J. B.) Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of 

Predestination. 8vo. 14s, , 

^lUCK MANUAL (The)for the Use of Farmers. A Practical Treatise 
on the Chemical Properties, Management, and Application of Manures> 
By Fbedebigk Falkneb. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 65. 

MUNDY'b (Capt. Rodnby) Events in Borneo, including the Occu- 
pation of Labuan and Visit to the Celebes. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 32s. 

MUNRO'S (Geheral Sir Thomas) Life and Letters. By the Rkv. 
O. R. Gleio. Post 8to. 6». 

MURCHISON'B (Sik Roderick) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains; Geologically Illustrated. With Coloured Maps, PlateF, 
Sections, &c. 2 Vols. Royal 4to. 61.88. 

Siluria ; or, a History of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining Organic Remains. With Map' and Plates. 870. 8O9. 

MURRAY'S (Capt. A.) Naval Life and Services of Admiral Sir 

Philip Durham. 8vo. 63. 6d. 

MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. Published occasionally; 

varying in size and price, and suited for all classes of Readers. 

[The following are. published :"] 



'Wellimoton. By LonitEtLsaMBBB. CJ. 



KiMBODON TBB ChaIE, If. 

KtiATi rnoM "Thb Timbs/' 2Vo1i. 8«. 

Muaic ARD Bbbii. 1*. 

Latabd's PoruitAB Account or Nirbtbb. 

If iLMAn'i Fali or Jbbvralvm. Itf. 

MaHOB'B "FOBTT'FlTB." 3«. 

LiPB or Tbbooobb Hoob. J«. 

Pbbds or Natai. Dabibo. S VoU. 5». , 

Tub Hobby Bbb. l«. ' I<uCAa ox Histobt. Ctf. 

Jambs' Asor's Fablbi. 2*. M. i Ubautibs or Btbob. 8«. 
NiMBOB OB TBB TvBr. U.M. 'rAYLOn't NoTB* rBox LirB. S«. 

Oi.ifhabt'i NBrAVL. 8«.<ki. i Kkjbctbd Addrbisbi. U. 

Abt or DiNixo. U.U. > I'aaa'b IIints on Amolino. Is. 
Hait.am'* Litkbabt EatATa. S«. 



Mabon'b JoAif or Abc. 1«. 
Hbad'b £mi»babt. 2«. 6<i. 
NiMBOD oil THB Road. \s. 
WiLBinaoH'a Abcibnt EoTrTiANS. 12«. 

CbOKBB Olf THB GUULOTXBB. If. 
lIoi.LWAy'8 NOBWAT. Sf. 

MAOBBL'a WBLLinaTOrr. U.Gd. 
CAxrBBLL'a LirB or Bacor. 2«. 
Thb Flowbb Oabdbr. If. 
LocxHABT'a SrAifiaHBALLAus. 2f.6<f, 
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PBNN'S (GaAHviLLK) Bioscope; or, Dial of Life Explained. To 
irhich is added, a Translation of St. Paaliiras' Epistle to Celantia, on 
the Rule of Christian Life ; and an Elementary View of General Ghro- 
noli^gy. Seetmd Edition, With Dial Plate. 12mo. 12«. 

PENROSE'S (Rev. John) Lives of Vice-Admiral Sir C. V. Penrose, 
and Captain James Treyenen. Portraits. 8to. lO0s.6dl 

Faith and Practice ; an Erpqisitioa of the Principles 

and Dniies of Natural and Revealed Religion. Poet 8ro. 

(P. C.) Principles of Athenian Architecture, and the 

Optical Refinements exhibited in the Constmetion of the Ancient 
Bnildings at Athens, from a Survey. With 40 Plates. Folio. 52. 6^. 
(I\aiU»hed under the direcHon of the DilettanH Society.) 

PEBBTS (3iK Ebskuib) BirdVEye View of India. With Extracts 
from a Jonmnal kept in the Provinees, Nepaul, Ac Fcap. 8to. 

PHILLIPS' (John) Memoirs of William Smith, LL.D. (the Geo- 
logist). Portrait. Svo. 7a. 6d, 

Geology of Yorkshire, The Yorkshire Coast, and the 

Mouniain-Limefltone District. Platea 4to. Part I., 3i«. M.— Part 11^ 
62».6d. 

The Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire. 

With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the 
Country. Second Edition, with 36 Plates. 8to. 15s. 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST; 

or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculcated by aid of the Toys 
and Sports of Youth. Seventh Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. ta.Qd. 

PHILPOTT'S (Bishop) Letters to the late Charles Botler, on the 
Theological parts of his ** Book of the Roman Catholic Church ; " with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition. 8vo. IBs. 

PHIPPS' (HoH. Edmund) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries of Robert Plumer Ward. Portrait 2 Vols. 8to. 28ff. 

POOLE'S (R. S.) HorsB Egyptiacao ; or, the Chronology of Ancient 
Egypt, discovered from Astronomical and Hieroglyphic Records npon 
its Momnments. Plates. Svo. IQa.Qd. 

POPE'S (Albxakder) WORKS. An entirely New Edition. Edited 
by the Right Hon. Johx Wilsoh Cbokbs, assisted by Petvb Cuhhino- 
HAK, F.S.A. Svo. In the Preaa. 

PORTER'S (G. R.) IVogresfl of the Nation, in its rarions Social and . 
Economical Relations, from the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
Third EdUion. Svo. 24^. * 

(Rev. J. L.) Five Years in Damascua. "With Travels to 

Palmyra. Lebanon, and other Scripture Sites. Map aud Woodcuts. 
2 vols. Post Svo. 

(Mrs. G. R.) Rational Arithmetic for Schools and for 

Private Instruction. 12mo. d«. Qd. 

POWELL'S (Rev. W. P.) Latin Grammar simplified. 12mo. 8^.6(2. 

PRATERrBOOK (The), Illuminated with 1000 Illustrations of Bor- 
ders, Initials, Vignettes, &c. Medium Svo. Cloth, 21«.; Calf, 81«. 6(f. 

Morocco, 42*. 
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PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST. An Historical Sum- 
niRrj, eontintied to the Present Time. With Map by Arbowbmitu. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 lUugtrations ; for Old and Young. 

By Otto Spsckteb. A New Edition. 16mo. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (Thb). 8vo. 6«. 

RANKE'S (Lkopold) Political and Ecclesiastical History of the 
Popes of Romei during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mbs. Aubtut. Third Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 24s. 

RAWLINSON'S (Rbv. Gkorgb) Herodotus. A New English 
Version. Translated from the Text of Gaisford, and Edited with 
Notes, illustrating the History and Geography of Herodotus, from the 
most recent sources of information, embodying the chief Results, 
Historical and Ethnographical, which have been arrived at in the pro- 
gress of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical Discovery. Assisted by Colokel 
lUwLiNSONand Sib J. G. WiLKiNSOK. 4 Vols. 8vo. In Drejtaration. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES (Thb). By Jambs and Horace Smith. 

With Biographies of the Authors, and additional Notes. New Edition^ 
toith th$ Author's latest Corrections. Portraits. Fcap. 8vo. Is., or en 
FinePtiper, With Portrait and Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. 6». 

RICARDO'S -(Datid) Political Works. With a Notice of his 

Life and Writings. By J. R. M'Culloch. New Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

RIPA*S (Father) Memoirs during Thirteen Years' Residence at the 
Court of Peking, in the Service of the Emperor of China. Translated 
fh>m the Italian. By Fobtunato Pbahdi. Post 8vo. 28. 6d, 

ROBERTSON'S (Rbv. J. C.) History of the Christian Church, to 
the Pontificate of Gregory the Great: a Iklannal for general Readers as 
well as for Students in Theology. 8vo. 12«. 

ROBINSON'S (Edwd., D.D.) Biblical Researches in the Holy Land. 

A New and Revised Edition. With Maps. 2 Vols. 8vo. In Preparaticn. 
Later Biblical Researches in the Holy Land in the 

year 1862. Maps. 8vo. In Preparation, 

ROMILLY'S (Sib Samuel) Memoirs and Political Diaiy. By his 
Sons. Third Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 12s. 

ROSS'S (Sib James) Voyage of Discovery and Research in the 
Southern and Antarctic Regions during the years 1888-43. Plates. 
2Vols.6vo. 3«». 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE (The). Trahsactioss. 

Plates. Vols. I. to III. 8vo. 12«.eacb. 
RUNDELL'S (Mrs.) Domestic Cookery, founded on Principles 

of Economy and Practice, and adapted for Private Families. New and 

Jfevised Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

RUXTON'S (George F.) Travels in Mexico; with Adventures 
among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains. PostSvo. 6s. 

SALE'S (Ladt) Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan. Eighth 

Edition. PostSvo. 12s. 



(Sir Robert) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of 

the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. ByRBv.G.R.GLEio. Post 6vo.2«.6tf . 

SCROPE'S (William) Days of Deer-Stalking in the Forest of AthoU ; 
with some Account of the Nature and Habits of the Red Deer. Third 
Edition. Woodcuts. Crown 8to. 20». 
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SCROPE'S Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the Tweed ; 
with a short Account of the Natural History and Habits of the Salmon. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Royal Svo. 3l9. 6d. 

(G. P.) Memoir of Lord Sydenham, and his Administra- 



tion in Canada. Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. dn.Gd. 

SENTENCES PROM THE PROVERBS. In English, French, 
Italian, and G erman. For the Daily Use of Young Persons. By A Lady. 
16mo. 39. 6d. 

SEYMOUR'S (H. Dambt) Travels in the Crimea and along the 
Shores of the Sea of AzofF and tlie Black Sea. Third Edition. Map. 
8to. 12«. 

SHAW'S (Thos. B.) Outlines of English Literature, for the Use of 

Young Students. Post 8vo. 12*. 

SIDMOUTH'S (Lord) Life and Correspondence. By the Hon. and 
Rev. Geobgb Pbllbw, Dean of Nobwigh. Portraits. 8 Vols. 8vo. 42«. 

SIERRA LEONE ; Described in a Series of Letters to Friends at 
Home. By A Lady. Edited by Mbs. Nobton. Post 8vo. Ss. 

SMITH'S (Wm., LL.D.) Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities. Second Edition, With 600 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42a. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

Third Edition. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7«. (W. 

' — Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and My- 
thology. With 600 Woodcuts. 3 Vols. 8vo. 51. 16a. 6d. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Woodcnts. 

Vol.1. 8vo. 86». 



New Classical Dictionary for Schools. Compiled from 

the two last works. Third Edition. 8yo. IBs. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. Third Edition. With 

200 Woodcnts. Crown 8vo. 7».6rf. 

— New Latin-English Dictionary. Based upon the Works 
of Forcellinl and Freund. Medium 8vo. 21«. 



Smaller Latin-English Dictionazy. Square 8vo. 7«. 6d 

School History of Greece ; from the Earliest Times to 

the Roman Conquest, with Supplementary Chapters on the History of 
Literature and Art Woodcuts. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

School History of Rome ; from the Earliest Times to 

the Estahlishment of the Empire. By H. G. Liddbll, D.D., Dean 
of Christ Church. Woodcuts. Post 870. InthePresa. 

Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Edited, with Notes. Portrait and Map. 8 Vols. 8vo. eOa. (Murray's 
British Classics.) 

(Wk. Jab,) Grenville Letters and Diaries, including 

Mr. QBBimLLS*s Diabt of Political EvEirrg, while First Lord of 
the Traasory. Edited, with Notes. 4 Vols. 8vo. eo. 



(Jambs & HoBioaXlR^ected Addresses. 2Zrd JSdition. 

Fcap. 8vo. 1«.» or Fine Paper, ' With Fortrmit and Woodcut^ Fcap 8vo. 6'. 
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SOMERVILLE'S (Mart) Physical Geography. Third EdUum. 
Portrait. 2 Vote. Fcap.Svo. li». 

Connexion of the Physical Sciences. EigMt 

EditUm. Plates. Fcap.Sro. 10«.6d. 

SOTJTHET'S (Robert) Book of the Church ; with Notes contain- 
ing the Authorities, and an Index. Sixth Edition. 6yo. 12«. 

Lives of John Bunyan & Oliver Cromwell. Post 8to. 2#. 6<?. 

SPECKTER'S (Otto) Puss in Boots, suited to the Tastes of Old 

and Toung. A New Edition, With 12 Woodcuts. Square 12mo. 



Charmed Roe ; or, the Story of the Little Brother 

and Sister. Illustrated. 16nio. . 

STANLEY'S (Edward, D.D., Bp. of Norwich) Addrmses ahd 
Ghabobs. With a Memoir of his Life. Bv His Sox. Second Edition. 
870. lOs.Bd. 

(Arthur P.) Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles to 

the CoriiithianB, with Notes and Dissertations. 2 Vols. 8to. 24«. 

Historical Memoirs of Canterbury. The Landing of 

Angostine— The Murder of Becket— The Black Prince— The Shrine of 
Becket. Seeond Edition, Woodcuts. 8to. 88.6d. 



Travels in Sinai and Palestine. Map. 8vo. 



ST. JOHN'S (Charles) Field Notes of a Sportsman and Naturalist 
in Sutherland. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. PostSro. 18a. 

Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands. 

-^- (Batlb) Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the 

Oasis of Jupiter Anunon. Woodcuts. PostSro. ia.Sd. 

STISTED'S (Mrs. Henry) Letters from the Bye-Ways of Italy. 
Plates. Sro. 18a. 

STOTHARD'S (Thos., R A.) Life. With Personal Reminiscences. 
By Mn. Beat. With Portrait and 60 Woodcuts. 4to. 21«. 

STREET'S (0. E.) Brick and Marble Architecture of Italy, in the 

Middle Ages. Plates. Bvo. 2l8. 

STRIPE FOR THE MASTERY. Two Allegories. With lUns- 
trationa. Crown Svo. 6». 

SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST; or. Practical Lessons 
drawn from the Lives of Good Men, intended as a Sunday Book ibr 
Children. By A Ladt. Second Edition. 16mo. Ss. 64. . 

SUTTON (HoK. H. Maekers). Some Account of the Courts of 
London and Yienna, at the end of the Seventeenth Century, extracted 
from the OflBcial and Private Corresi>ondence of Bohert gutton (lata 
Lord Lexington) while British Minister at Vienna, 1694-98. Bvo. 14«. 

SWIFT'S (JoHAiHAir) .Works. New Edition, based upon Sir 
Walter ScottfB Edition, entirely revised. Bvo. In JPreporation, 

SYDENHAM'S (Lord) Memoirs. With his Administration in 
Canada. ByG.Poi7LRBGBOi>K,M.P. Second Edition. Portrait. Bvo. 9«.6(f. 
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TALBOT'S (H. Fox) English Etymologies. 8vo. 12s. 

TAYLOR*S;(HEiniT) Notes from Life, in Six Essays. Post 8to. 6b, ;. 

or, Cheap Edition^ Fcap. Svo. 2«. 
Notes from Books. Third Edition, Post Syo. 95. 



(J. E.) Fairy Ring. A Collection of Stories for Young 

Feraons. From the German. With Ulustrations by Richabd Dotls. 
Second- Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 7*. &?. 

TBNNENT'S (Sir J. E.) Christianity in Ceylon. Its Introduction 
and Progress under the Portuguese, Dutch, British, and American Mis- 
sions. With an Historical Sketch of the Brahmanical and Buddhist 
Superstitions. Woodcuts. 8vo. 14a. 

THREE-LEAVED MANUAL OP FAMILY PRAYER; arranged 
so as to save the trouble of turning the Pages backwardeiand forwards. 
Royal Svo. 2«. 

TICKNOR'S (Geobob) History of Spanish Literature. With Criti- 
cisms on particular Works, and Biographical Notices of Prominent 
Writers. Second Edition. 8 Vols. 8to. 24». 

TREMENHEERE'S (H. S.) Political Experience of the Ancients, 
in its bearing on Modem Times. Fcap. 8yo. 20. Qd. 

Notes on Public Subjects, mad« during a 

Tour in the United States and Canada. Post 8to. lOf . 6d. 

Constitution of the United States compared 



with our own. Post Svo. 0«. fid. 
TURNBULL'S (P. E.) Narrative of Travels in Austria, with 
Remarks on its Social and Political Condition. 2 Vols. Svo. 24«. 

TWISS* (Horaob) Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
with Selections fh>m his Correspondence. Portrait. Third Edition. 
2 Vols. PostSro. 21«. 

TTBICINPS (M. A.) Letters on Turkey aiid its Inhabitants— the 
Moslems, Greeks, Armenians, &c. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 

VAUGHAN'S (Rev. Dr.) Sermons preached in Harrow Scho'oU 

Svo. 10». 6rf. 
Nine New Sermons. 12mo. 6*. 

YAUX'S (W. S. W.) Handbook to the Antiquities in the British 
Museum; being a Beaciiptlon of the Remains of Greek, Assyrian, 
Egyptian, and Etruscan Art preserved there. With 800 Woodcuts. 
Post Svo. 7«.W. 

YOTAOE to the Mauritius and back, touching at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and St. Helena. By Author of "Paddxana." Post Svo. -98. 6d. 

WAAGEN'S (Db.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an 
Acoonni of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, Manuscripts, 
Miniatures, &e. &o., in this Country. Obtained ftom Personal Inspec- 
tion during Visits to England. 8 Vols. Svo. 869. 

WADDINGTON'S (Dbaii) The Condition and Prospects of the. 
Greek Church. New Mdition. Fcap. Svo. Ss.ed. 

WAEJ!FIBLD'S (B. J.) Adventures in New Zealand. With 
tome Account of the Beginning of the British Colonisation of the 
Island. Map. 2 Vols. Svo. 388. 

WALKS AND TALKS. A Story-book for Young Children, By 
AuirrlDA. With Woodents. I6U10. 6b. 
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WARD'S (Robert Pluheb) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries and Remains. By the Hok. Eduukd Phippe. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28». 

WATT (James) ; Origin and Progress of his Mechanical Inyentions. 
Illustrated hy his Correspondence with hiB Friends. Edited with an 
Introductory Memoir, by J.F. Muieueao. Plates. 8 vols. 8vo., 45«. ; 
or Large Paper. 4to. 

WBLLESLEY'S (Rev. Db.) Anthologia Polyglotta;^ Selection 
of Versions in various Languages, cliiefly from the Greek Anthology. 
8yo,15».; or4to,42a. 

WELLINGTON'S (The Duke op) Character, Actions, and Writings. 

By Jules Maubel. Second Edition, la. 6d, 

Despatches during his various Campaigns. 

Compiled from Official and other Authentic Documents. By Col. 
OuawooD, C.B. New Enlarged Edition. 8 Vols. Bvo. 2l5. each. 

Selections from his Despatches and General 

Orders. 8yo. 18«. 
^ Speeches in Parliament. Collected and Arranged 

with his sanction. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42«. 
WILKIE'S (Sir Dayid) Life, Jgnmals, Tonrs, and Critical Remarks 

on Works of Art, with a Selection from his Correspondence. By Allan 
^ CuvKOroHAH. Portrait. 8 Vols. 8to. 42«. 

WILKINSON'S (Sir J. G.) Popular Account of the Private Life, 
Manners, and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. With 600 Wood- 
cuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12«. 

Dalmatia apd Montenegro ; with a Journey to 

Mostar in Ilertzegovina, and Remarks on the Slavonic Nations. Plates 
and Woodcuts. 2yols.8vo. 42«. 

— Handbook for Egypt.— Thebes, the Nile, Alex- 
andria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c. Map. Post 8to. Iba, 
(G. B.) Working Man's Handbook to South Aus- 



tralia ; with Advice to the Farmer, and Detailed Information for the 
several Classes of Labourers and Artisans. Map. 18mo. > la. 6d, 

WOOD'S (Lieut.) Voyage up the Indus to the Source of the 
' * Biver Oxus, by Kabul and Badakhshan. Map. 8vo. 14». 

WOODWARD'S (B.B.) Handbook of Chronology and HUtory; 
Alphabetically Arranged to Facilitate Reference. 8vo. 

WORDSWORTH'S (Rev. Dr.) Athens and Attica. Journal of a 

Tour. Third Edition. Plates. PostSvo. 8».6d. 

King Edward Vlth's Latin Grammar, for the 

Use of Schools. iOtk EdUionj revised. 12mo. Ba. M. 
— - First Latin Book, or the Accidence, Syiitax 

and Prosody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 28. 

WORNUM (Ralph). A Biographical Dictionary of Italian Painters : 
with a Table of the Contemporary Schools of Italy. By a Lady. 
PostSvo. 6a.6d. 

^ WORSAAE'S (J. J. A.) Account of the Danes and Northmen in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Woodcuts. 8vo. 10a. 6d, 
YOUNG'S (Dr. Thos.) Life and Miscellaneous Works, ediUd 
by Dbak Peacock and John Lbitch. Portrait and Plates. 4 Vols. 
8vo. 15a. each. 
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